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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

I ITTLE has to be added to the first edition 
■*—' compiled by the late Mr. G. Sanderson in 
1914. A few details of subsequent expendi¬ 
ture on the conservation of the fort palaces 
have been given in the summary of archseo- 
logical work carried out appearing at the end 
of the book; but the bulk of this work was 
done between the years 1903-12. A few typo¬ 
graphical errors have been corrected, and the 
transliteration of Persian names into English 
characters has been made to conform with the 
system now generally adopted on the recom¬ 
mendations of the International Oriental 
Congress of 1894. 

J.” A. PAGE, A.K.I.B.A., 

Superintendent, 

Muhammadan and British MonumentSf 
Northern Cirde, Agra. 


May 1918, 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

'T^HIS edition is a reprint of tlie previous one. 

Opportunity has also been taken of 
correcting a few errors and bringing the expen¬ 
diture on the conservation of the Fort Palaces 
up-to-date. 

My assistant Maulvi Ashraf Husain, B.A., 
has been of considerable help in checking the 
references. 

B. L. DHAMA, 

Offg. Superintendmt, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle, Agra, 

Atigust 1928. 




PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

"^HIS edition is also a reprint of the previous 
one with minor modifications. The 
expenditure on the conservation of the Fort 
Palaces has again been brought up-to-date. 

ZAFAR HASAN, 

Superintendent, Archceological 
Survey, Northern Circle, Agra. 


Reprint—1936. 




INTRODUCTION. 


' I 'hE following notes are an attempt to 
combine all that is of chief interest in the 
numerous works, a list of which will be found 
overleaf, that refer to the Palace of Shahjahan 
at Delhi, in the hope that they may lend an 
added interest to a visit to the Fort. The 
information from Indian historians has been 
collected by the late Maulvi Shuaib, formerly 
a member of my staff. It has been somewhat 
difficult to keep the notes within the scope of 
what is generally known as a “ guide ” and the 
writer hopes that the text will not be found 
to be overloaded with quotations. Some of 
these are, however, of considerable interest 
and local colour, and throw much additional 
light on the history of the buildings and their 
former frmctions. The plan is taken from the 
reproduction of the old plan of the Fort illus¬ 
trated in Fergusson’s History of Eastern and 
Indian Architecture. It contains several rather 
prominent inaccuracies but gives, on the whole, 
a fairly good idea of the former arrangement 
of the interior of the Palace. The measure¬ 
ments on the plan have been added by the 
writer for purpose of reference. It is suggested 
that the “ birds-eye ” sketch, which is an 
attempt at the conjectural restoration of the 
Palace buildings as they stood in the days of 
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the “ Great Mogul,” be studied with the plan. 
The translations of the inscriptions on the 
Khwabgah and Muftamman Burj have been 
given by Maulvi Zafar Hasan, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Circle. 

GORDON SANDERSON, 

Superintendent, 

Muhammadan and British Monuments, 

Northern Circle. 

April 1914. 
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DELHI FORT. 

A GUIDE 

TO THE 

HISTORICAL BUILDINGS AND GARDENS. 

A FTISR a reign of 11 years at Agra> Slaalijahan 
desired to remove liis eapital to Delhi, because, 
according to Bernier, “ the. excessive lieat to which 
that city (Agra) is exposed during the summer rendered 
it unfit for the residence of a monarcli^’. Other reasons 
for the move arc said to have been the. broken ravines 
throughout the latter (‘ity, want of space in the Fort, 
narrowness of the streets, and the inconvenience caused 
to the inhabitants by the large crowds of troops and 
elephants and the retinues of the Emperor and his 
Umaras^ ; while Manucci‘‘^ speaks of the healthiness 
of Delhi and of Shahjahan’s desire to perpetuate his 
memory by building a new capital there. After paying 
several visits to Delhi, he chose with the help of astro¬ 
logers and Hakims a site on the mainland just south 
of Salimgarh, which had been founded in 1546 by Salim 
Shah, as a defence against the approach of Humayun. 
According to the contemporary historians, the founda¬ 
tion of the citadel was laid on the 12th Dhilhijjah 1048 
A. H. (1638 A. D.) and this date is corroborated by the 
inscriptions on the Khwabgab. Shah Nawaz Khan 

1 *Amal-i.Salili fol. 575—0. 

* Stoiia do Mogor, Vol. 1, p. 183. 
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gives 9th Muharram 1049^ and Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
the author of A^ru-§-Sanadid, states that among 
some old papers a horoscope of the Fort fell into his 
hands, and that in it the date of the foundation was 
recorded as Friday night, the 9th Muharram of the year 
1049 A. H. (12th May, 1639 A. D.). The Fort, accord¬ 
ing to Shah Nawaz Khan, author of the Maathiru-1- 
Umara, was constructed in 9 years, 3 months and a 
few days and completed in the 20th year of the 
Emperor’s reign while he was at Kabul. 

Makramat Khan, then the “ Superintendent of 
Works,” asked the Emperor to come and see it, and 
‘‘ on the 24th Eabr II of 1058 A. H. (1648 A. D.) ” 
Shahjahan entered the Fort “ through the gate facing 
the river ” and held his first court in the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
The Emperor arrived at the Fort with a gorgeous 
retinue, Prince Dara ^ikoh scattering gold and silver 
over his father’s head till he reached the gates^. The 
Palace buildings had already been decorated, and the 
courtyards covered with gorgeous carpets and hangings, 
while deep red KaAmir shawls covered each seat 

The buildings became the envy of the art galleries of 
China.” The roofs, walls, and colonnades (aiwms) 
of the Diwan-i-* Amm were hung with velvet, and silk 
from China and Maja (Chinese Turkestan) while a 
gorgeous canopy {Aspak Dal bddal), specially prepared 
for the occasion in the royal factory at A^madabad, 

1 Mix&thimA-Umar&f Persian Text, Vol. Ill, p. 464. 

> A usual custom.of Muhammadan Kings of India when entering 
the capital. Jahfi^ir refers to a somewhat similar occasion in his 
Memoirs, Tumk4-JaMngi^ £n|lisl^ tomsUtlo^ji hj Eogers an<| 
ipeverf^^, p* 269f 
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and measuring 70 gaz by 45 gaz and costing a. he of 
rupees, was raised by “ 3,000 active /arrays 

The canopy was supported by silver columns and 
surrounded by a silver railing. The hall of the Dlwan- 
i-‘ Amm was enclosed on this occasion by a golden 
railing, while the throne was provided with a special 
canopy, fringed with pearls, and supported by golden 
pillars, wreathed with bands of studded gems. The 
Emperor still further signalised the occasion by the 
distribution of lavish gifts. The Begam Sahiba re¬ 
ceived a lac of rupees, Prince Dara, a special robe of 
honour, jewelled weapons, and an increase from the 
rank of ten to twenty thousand horse, a caparisoned 
elephant, and two hes of rupees. The Princes Sulai- 
man Shikoh and Sipihr Shikoh received, respectively, 
daily allowances of Es. 500 and Rs. 300 in addition 
to their original pay; the Prime Minister, S‘adullah 
Elan, a robe of honour and a nddn (a jewelled dagger) 
with the rank of 7,000 horse, Raja Bitthal Das a 
robe and the rank of 6,000 foot and 4,000 horse. 

Makramat Elan, under whose supervision the Fort 
and its buildings were completed, received the rank of 
Panj Hazdn. 

The above is an abstract of Muhammad galih's 
account of the inauguration ceremony, and the Palace 
is said to have been somewhat similarly decorated on 
the occasion of Aurangzeb’s accession. 

The Port is an irregular octagon in plan with its two 
long sides on the east and west and the six smaller 
ones on the north and south. It measures about one 
inile and a,}iali \u circumference, the total length being 
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some 3,000 feet and the breadth 1,800 feet. On the 
river front the walk are 60 feet in height, while on the 
land side they rise to 110 feet, of which 76 feet are above 
the level of the ground and the ditch. The latter is 
75 feet wide and 30' O'' in depth. Faced with hewn 
stone and filled with water, it was, writes Bernier, 
formerly stocked with fish, and he says that in his 
opinion, '' a battery of moderate force would soon 
level the walls with the ground Adjoining the 
ditch are large gardens, full of flowers and green shrubs 
at all times, which, contrasted with the stupendous 
walls, produce a beautiful effect.’* These gardens 
were still to be seen in a neglected state before the 
Mutiny. Next to them was a big square where the 
royal horses were exercised and branded, and it was 
here that the tents of those Rajas were pitched who 
mounted guard in their weekly turn but would object 
to trust themselves within the walls of the Fort. “ The 
Rajas,*' writes Bernier, never mount within a fortress, 
but invariably without the walls, under their own tents 
not enduring the idea of being confined during four- 
and-twenty hours, and always refusing to enter any 
fortress unless well attended, and by men, determined 
to sacrifice their lives for their leaders”. Hearn (Seven 
Cities of Delhi) says that to the south of this square a 
large tank of red sandstone, 500'X160', connected 
with the canal in the Chandni Chauk and named after 
Lord Ellenborough, was built about 1846. The pre¬ 
cincts of the tank were subsequently used by the 
mutineers as their cavalry camp in 1867. 

The low ground to the east between the Fort and 
the river was used, Bernier adds, for elephant figl^ 
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and there the corps belonging to the Omrahs or lords> 
and those of the Rajas or gentile princes, pass in review 
before the Sovereign who witnesses the spectacle from 
the window of the palace; ” and he himself was once 
in danger, on this low ground, from an attack by an 
infuriated elephant. Manucci {Storia do Mogor), writing 
in much the same strain, says that beneath the royal 
balconies there is, night and day, a mad elephant kept, 
for ostentation 

Other names associated with the building of the Fort 
besides that of Makramat Khan, already mentioned, 
are ^airat Khan. Governor of Delhi [afterwards 
appointed as Governor of Thatha where be died in 
1640 A. D. (1060 A. H.)] ‘Izzat Khan, afterwards, 
Governor of Sindh, ‘Ali Vardl ]^an also appointed 
eventually to a Governorship, and two “ master 
builders,” if one may use the term, Hamid {whose name 
is still commemorated by the Kucha Usta Ijiamid 
near the Jami* Mas] id) and Ahimad. The Emperor 
is also said to have made certain modifications in the 
designs from time to time. Sayyid Ahmad E3xan 
no doubt owdng to the presence of the portrait of 
Orpheus in the ‘ pietra dura ’ work in the Diwan-i- 
‘ Amm, has assumed that some Italian architect was 
also employed, but it would seem probable that the 
Italians were responsible for this particular branch 
of decoration only, the general arrangement and main 
details of the buildings being essentially eastern. The 
Fort is said to have cost 100 loos of rupees of which 
half was spent on the walls and half on the buildings 
within. 
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Another historian, Bakhtawar Khan, writing in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, also gives the cost of the various 
buildings as follows :— 

Lacs, 


Fort and buildings within it • . . • 60 

Royal mansions.28 

^ah Mabal (Diwand-Khassl. including silver ceiling 
and fittings.14 

Imtiaz Mafial (Rang Mafial) with bod>chamber and 
surroundings ....... 5} 

Daulat Khana-Kliafl8-o-*Amm (Biwan-i-‘Amm) , 2 

Hayat Ba^^ garden with the !^ammam . * 6 

The palace of the Begam §abiba^ and other royal 

ladies.7 

Bazars, and squares for the lmx>erial workshops . 4 

The Fort walls and moat.21 


Workmen’s wages amounted to ten million rupees. 

Red sandstone and marble for the construction were 
provided by the governors and rajas of the localities 
where these materials were obtainable, and the former 
material was also brought down in large quantities 
from Fatehpur Sikri, by boat. 

The Fort is known by many names. In the reigns 
of Shahiahan and Aurangzeb it was styled Qala^-i- 
Mubarak (the Fortunate Citadel), or Qala'4-Shahia* 
hdndbad, and it is under this latter title that we find 
references to it in the historical works of the period. 
In the reign of Bahadur Shah II, the last titular 
Emperor of Delhi, it was Imown as QaW-i-Mu^alla 
(the Exalted Fort), This name occurs in the works 
of the Urdu poets of the time and accounts for the 
language of the Court being styled Vrdu-i-Mu^alla. 

* Tbe title of Jahanara Begam, eldest daughter of Slifi^hjahim 
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It is recorded that in 1132 A. H. (1719 A. D.) much 
damage was done to the Fort and city by an earth¬ 
quake lasting a month and two days (TanM-i- 
Mu^ffan), The buildings were also considerably 
damaged during the conflicts between the Marathas 
and Ahmad Shah Durani in 1173 A. H. (1759 A* D.). 
Azad BilgramI, a contemporary writer, states that 
Ibrahim Khan Kardi, whom Badu had brought in his 
company from the Deccan, had European artillery 
with him. He fired at the Fort with three guns from 
the Retl side (lit “ sandy place; ” the sandy foreshore 
between the Fort and river is referred to) which lies 
below the Fort on the east, and discharged cannon 
balls like rain on the Asad Burj Mu^amman Burj and 
other royal buildings, which resulted in great damage 
to the Diwan-i-Khass, Rang Mahal, Moti Mahal and 
Shah Burj ; but the Fort, on account of its great 
strength, remained undamaged 

It is a great pity that the lesser buildings and courts 
were removed after the Mutiny ; for, without the courts 
and corridors connecting the buildings that are left 
to-day, the latter lose much of their meaning and beauty. 
The harem courts and gardens to the west of the Rang 
Mahal, Mumtaz Mahal, and the Khurd Jahan have all 
disappeared, together with a building known as the 

Silver Palace ’’ which stood some little distance to 
the west of the latter. The royal store-rooms, kitchens, 
and the Regalia chambers, which lay to the north of 
the court of the Diwan-i-‘Amm have, together with 
the Mahtab Bajjfe and the western half of the Hayat 
Ba khsh garden, given place to Military barracks and 
the parade ground. North again of the Hayat Ba khsh 
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garden, and between it and the north outer wall of the 
Fort, lay the houses, harems, and gardens of the Royal 
Princes. These have also disappeared. In the ex¬ 
treme north-west corner of the enclosure were the 
royal stables and stores, while the areas between the 
arcaded street, running due north from the Delhi gate 
to the north end of the Mahtab Bag^, and the west 
outer wall, were occupied by the houses of the enormous 
retinue attached to the Court. 

The best known of these is the Lahore Gate, situated 
in the centre of the west wall, and at the end of the 
principal thoroughfare of Delhi, the ^andni Chauk. 
The gate is of imposing design and contains three 
storeyed rooms. The entrance arch, 41 feet in height 
by 24 feet, is flanked by half octagon towers crowned 
by open octagonal pavilions, while between the latter 
is a screen of dwarf, coupled Chhatris. crowned by 
seven miniature domes of white marble, and termi¬ 
nated by tapering minarets, topped by lanterns.Above 
the entrance arch is a verandah crowned by a Chhaiia 
(the sloping slab cornice seen on nearly every Indian 
building) but the arcade below it is now closed owing 
to the upper rooms of the gate having been adapted 
for use as officer’s quarters. The ‘flame shaped’ 
battlements, which continue round the whole extent 
of the wall, are especially imposing. 

The gate is additionally protected by a barbican, the 
work of Aurangzeb (1668-1707 A. D.). The walls 
of the latter are 40' 0"^ in height, the comers of the 
western wall being emphasised by pavilions. The 
entrance gate of the barbican is on the north side and 
measures 40' O’’ in height by 24 feet in width, behlg 
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surmounted by an embattled parapet, flanked by slender 
minarets. It is said that ^ahjahan, while in prison 
at Agra, wrote to his son Aurangzeb regarding these 
barbicans, saying ‘‘ you have made the Fort a bride, 
and set a veil before her face The original wooden 
draw-bridge of the barbican has gone, being replaced 
by bridges built by Akbar II (Mughal Emperor, 1806- 
1837). The inscription on the arch of the bridge states 
that these bridges (the second being at the Delhi gate), 
were built in his reign under the superintendence of 
“ Dilawaru-d-Daulah, Robert Macpherson. Bahadur, 
Diler Jang 

The Delhi Gate lies in the southern wall of the Fort 
and is so called as it faces the sites of the older cities. 
It is similar in design to the gate previously described, 
but is rendered more interesting by the presence of 
two stone elephants, standing at either side of the 
entrance arch. There are many theories put forward 
as to the history of the original elephants and their 
riders, and those that derive them originally from, 
Gwalior and Agra Fort have been proved to be without 
foundation. One of these theories is that their riders 
were the celebrated Rajput heroes Jaimal and Pa^ta, 
but it seems more probable that the figures were onl 3 * 
those of mahawats, and that the animals were ordinary 
fighting elephants. The strict religious views of 
Aurangzeb would not tolerate the presence of the 
statues, and he ordered their demolition. Nothing 
more was heard of them till 1863, when, during the 
demolition of certain of the old buildings for military 
purposes, some 126 fragments of the original statues 
were found buried in the Fort. Three years later, an 
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elephant was reconstructed from these fragments and 
set up in the Queen’s gardens (opposite the Eailway 
Station). In 1892 the statue was removed to a site 
in the Ohandnl Chauk and ten years later to another 
position in front of the Institute. 

In 1903, at the instance of Lord Curzon, the present 
statues were erected, but the original fragments (now 
placed in the Museum) could not be re-used owing to 
the mutilation they had undergone. The work was 
entrusted to Mr. E. W. Mackenzie, an artist with 
experience of Indian Art, and the work was carried 
out from his models by Indian workmen. It is incon¬ 
ceivable how any doubt could ever have existed as to 
the original position of the statues. Bernier clearly 
places them at the Delhi gate, and his statement is 
backed up by that of de Thevenot, who saw them a 
few years later. The misconception seems to have 
arisen largely from the A^ru-§-§amdtdy the later 
edition of which, published long after the author’s 
death, places them at the Naubat Khana. In the first 
edition they are placed before the Delhi gate. Carr 
Stephen {Archceology of Delhi, pp. 221-3) places them 
before the Naubat ^ana and Keene {Guide to Ddhi, 
p. 18) before the Delhi gate, the former authority being 
of the opinion that Bernier’s descriptions of the gates 
are so faulty that they are correct with respect to 
neither. Bernier, however, after describing the statues, 
clearly states that “ after passing through the gate at 
which they stand there is a long and spacious street 
provided with a central canal,” which is also referred 
to by M. de Thevenot. The only street of this kind 
in the Fort, as is proved by the old plans, was that 
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running due north and south from the square in front 
of the Naubat Khana. Bernier^s description of tlie 
Lahore gate is rendered more explicit by his reference 
to the “ roofed street (the Chhatta Chauh see page 7), 
leading therefrom and bordered on either side by shops”. 
It may be added that excavation, in connection with 
the erection of the present statues, disclosed further 
overwhelming evidence in the nature of the original 
foundations. 

The Delhi gate is protected by a barbican, similar 
to that in front of the Lahore gate, the bridge being 
also erected in the reign of Akbar II, by Robert Mac- 
pherson^. 

There are three other gates to the Fort besides those 
two already mentioned. One leads into Salimgarh, 
and through it the King-Emperor passed at the State 
Entry of the Coronation Darbar, 1911. Near it was 
formerly an old bridge built by Jahangir in 1031 A. H. 
(1621 A. D.), but this was removed to make way for 
the present railway bridge. The old bridge had five 
arches and was built of rubble, springing flush from 
the face of the abutments. It was strengthened by a 
series of arched ribs, springing from corbels projecting 
from the faces of the abutments, and giving it an 
appearance of lightness with great strength. The 
inscription from this bridge is now in the Museum. 
The present bridge, like the gate, is modern. There 
is also a postern or wicket gate {hhifhi) between the 


1 Son of Andrew Maopherson, bom in 1774 in the Parish of 
Thingupie, Invemesshire, entered the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany's service in 17^4, became Lieutenant, 26th April 1797, Captain 
27th Febmary ISOS, Major, 22nd January 1817, and died at Delhi, 
January 6ih, 1823. 
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bridge and the Shah Burj bastion. The Khizru or 
“ Water gate ” lies under the Mu^amman Burj, and it 
was this gate which Captain Douglas desired might 
be thrown open, on the morning of the 11th May 1867, 
so that he might go down and reason with the muti¬ 
neers, who had assembled on the low ground near the 
river. 

Some few yards south of the Rang Mahal is a wicket 
in the base of the wall, closed up, as it would seem 
from the character of the masonry, by the Muj^als 
themselves. An attempt was made to excavate the 
ground at the back, but nothing was found, save what 
appeared to be a large underground drain. The story 
that it was known as the King’s gate,” which was 
only used to take the dead body of the King out of the 
palace for burial, is an attractive one, but lacks con¬ 
firmation. The ‘‘ Water gate ” outside the Asad Burj 
is of an extremely interesting and characteristic design, 
but owing to its position is but seldom visited. The 
inner gateway is reached by a long flight of steps and 
protected by a “ barbican,” with an outer gate facing 
the river. 

The Chhatta Chauk is the roofed street referred to 
by Bernier which leads from the Lahore gate to a point 
west of the Naubat Khana and is described by Fergus- 
son “ as the noblest entrance known to any existing 
palace”. It measures some 266 feet in length and 27 
feet in width, with a central octagonal court open to 
the sky. On both sides of the roadway there are 32 
arched cells, at first floor and ground floor levels. 
Mu^mmad galfli, S^ahjahan’s Court Chronicler, r^m 
to this arcade as the Baa^4-MuBoqqaf (covered 
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The central portion, open to the sky, was styled the 
Chhatta Manzil (Vaulted Arcade), the historian adding, 
that a building like this vaulted market had never 
been seen before by the peopel of India,” and that it 
owed its conception to the Emperor, who takes much 
interest in the construction of buildings”. Bishop 
Heber in describing his visit to Akbar II refers thus to 
the Chhatta Chauh. '' We were received with presented 
arms by the troops of the palace, drawn up within the 
barbican, and proceeded, still on our elephants, through 
the noblest gateway and vestibule I ever saw. It 
consists, not merely of a splendid Gothic arch in the 
centre of the great gate-tower—but, after that, of a 
long vaulted aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, 
with a small, open, octagonal court in the centre, all of 
granite^, and all finely carved with inscriptions from 
the Quran, and with flowers. This ended in a ruinous 
and exceedingly dirty stablc-yard.” The east end of 
this arcade opened on to a courtyard, some 200' 0" 
square, and surrounded by colonnades, used by the 
TJmards of the Emperor’s guard. At the south-west 
corner of this square stood certain public buildings 
where the Emperor’s Nazir (Superintendent of the 
household) contracted business. In its centre was a 
tank^ fed by the canals which ran north and south 
towards the Mahtab and Hayat Ba khsh gardens and 
Delhi gate, respectively. On either side of the canals 
were the arcaded streets which have already been 
referred to on page 6. Bernier describes these streets 

^ The mMomy ia actually hriok* externally plastered. 

* The tank was filled aftW the Mutiny, hut it was there that 
49 Ohrisklans—men, women and ohildrenr-weve massacred by the 
Mutjaeers on Msy 16,1667. 
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as being raised about feet from the ground and being 
about 4 feet wide, in front of a row of arched rooms— 
closed arcades—^running the entire length of the street. 
It was here that the lesser officials used to transact 
business and the Man§abddrs or inferior Umards were 
wont to mount guard during the night. Once a week, 
in regular rotation, the guard duty was performed by 
them and, while on guard, they had their meals supplied 
by the King. In return according to Bernier, they 
had to make the taslvm}, or salute of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment of the royal gift, three times by turning the 
face towards the King’s residence and raising the hand 
to the head and then lowering it to the ground. 

At the east side of the square, and within a stone 
railing, stood the NAUBAT or NAQQARKHAKA 
(the Royal Drum-House). The tank and square, with 
its surrounding buildings and the stone railings, have 
now all disappeared, but it is hoped to be able, even¬ 
tually, to demarcate their former positions by lawns 
and shrubberies as has been done in the case of the 
gardens within the present archoeological area. 

This building measures some 99' O'" by 68' O'" and is 
56' 6^^ high from the level of the plinth to the top of the 
roof. The gateway measures 29' 0" in height by 16' O'' 
in width. It must be remembered that the present 
plinth of this building is modern, the visitor being in¬ 
tended to enter at the level of the Diwan-i-‘Amm court. 
The plinth is shortly to be removed, so that it will be 

^ * On taking leave or presentation, or on receiving a manso^, 
or hj&gir, or a robe of hononr, or an elephant, or a horse, it is a rule 
to make three taalims; but only one is performed on ail other 
occasions (e.e.) when, salaries are paid or presents are made: 

Pm^sian Text, Vol. I, pj>. 74 and 156-7. 
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possible to enter at the original level. Buildings former¬ 
ly existed at the north and south ends of the Naubat 
Khana. but these were taken away after the Mutiny, 
their position being now indicated by shrubberies. 
** Five times a day the royal band used to play in this 
lofty hall; on Sundays the music was kept up the 
whole day because it was a day sacred to the sun, and 
the same honour was paid to the day of the week on 
which the King was born.’^ Bernier, who was at first 
deafened by the noise, and found it unbearable, even¬ 
tually grew accustomed to the royal music and dis¬ 
covered ‘‘ grandeur, solemnity, and even melody in it”. 
A “ Naubat Khana ” is often found in royal palaces. 
The one at Fathpur Sikri is well known, while they are 
often seen, and still used, in the residences of Indian 
chiefs. The building served as quarters for officers 
stationed in the Fort till 1907, when the modern addi¬ 
tions were removed and the building restored as far as 
possible to its former appearance^. The two small 
rooms in the basement on either side of the entrance, 
now occupied by the Custodian, were used, till 1911, 
as the Museum of Archaeology. 

Passing through the entrance of the Naubat Khana, 
the visitor reaches the court of the Diwan-i-‘Amm 
(Hall of Public Audience). Through this entrance 
none could pass mounted except Princes of the Blood 
Royal; ambassadors, ministers and grandees of the 
highest dignity, alighted here and walked on foot. 
Even in the last days of a subsidised Mujfeal Emperor, 
the entrance was jealously guarded, and when Mr. 
Francis Hawkins, Resident at Delhi (a gentleman whose 

^The upper storey is ^upied by the Indian ViTar Vuseun^^ 
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energy went beyond his discretion), was removed from 
his appointment, the most serious charge against him 
was that he had violated the sanctity of the royal 
palace, by riding under the gateway of the Naubat 
Khana. The court, now reached, was originally 550' 
0" in length by 300' 0" in width, and surrounded with 
arcaded apartments, which, says Bernier, “ have no 
buildings over them”. Each bay ” of the arcade 
was separated by a wall, yet in such a manner that 
there is a small door to pass from one to the other”. 
The rooms were deep, raised almost 3i feet from the 
ground, and were occupied by the TJmards on duty. 
They were decorated on special occasions, and it is 
said that the TJmards vied with each other in the splen¬ 
dour of their adornment. These surrounding arcades 
were demolished after the Mutiny, but their former 
position has now been indicated by shrubberies. It 
should be remarked that the shrubbery on the south 
side of the court is, of necessity, placed further north 
than the original arcade, owing to the presence of the 
military road outside the railings to the south. Out¬ 
side to the north of the courtyard stood the imperial 
kitchen (Keene, Guide to DelhiJ* p. 125). 

The great hall of theDlWAN-I-‘AMM was the central 
feature of the eastern side of the court, while to the 
north of this building was a gate leading to the fore¬ 
court in front of the Diwan-i-Khass. In the days of 
the later Mu j^al Empire the appearance of the Diwan- 
i-'Amm was not improved by the addition, behind it, of 
the houses of the Heir apparent,” built in the bastard 
Etiropean style of architecture which was fashionable 
in India during that period. The building, which has 
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lost its original covering of white shell plaster and 
gilding, stands, on a plinth some 4' 0'^ in height and 
measures 80' 0" long by 40' O'' in breadth; it is some 
30' 0" high from the top of the plinth to the level of the 
roof parapet, the north-west and south-west angles 
of which are emphasised by dwarf pavilions. The 
building is open on the north, south and west, the outer 
walls being shaded by a deep Ghhajja, Above the 
latter can still be seen traces of the old external decora¬ 
tion. The inside of the hall is divided up by columns 
into three aisles, each of nine compartments, each 
compartment being formed by four pillars some 16' 0" 
apart, which support engrailed arches ranging from 
the back wall to the facade of the building. The 
western fa§ade is adorned with ten columns supporting 
engrailed arches. Set in a recess in the centre of the 
back wall is a marble “ baldachino known as the 
Na^man-i-ZilUi-Ildhl (the seat of the shadow of 
God), panelled with marble and inlaid with precious 
stones. In front of this “ baldachino stands a four- 
legged marble dais, measuring some 7' 0", said 

to have been used by the Wazir when presenting peti¬ 
tions to the Emperor seated under the canopy above, 
with some of his sons at his right and left and the 
eunuchs standing behind flapping away flies with pea¬ 
cock’s tails. A railed space, some 40' 0" in length by 
30' 0" in width, was, according to Bernier reserved 
round the " baldachino ” for the whole body of the 
Ofnrahs, the Bajas and the Ambassadors all standing, 
their eyes bent downward, and their hands crossed*’. 
The remainder of the hall served as another reserved 
space for yet another rank of officials, while outside 


o 
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the Diwan-i-‘Amm was the GulM-Barl (red enclosure), 
reserved for minor officials, the general throng attend¬ 
ing the darbdr standing outside this last enclosure. 
When Bishop Heher saw it in 1824-1825, the hall, once 
richly “ painted and covered with gold,’’ ‘‘ was full of 
lumber of all descriptions, broken palanquins and empty 
boxes, and the throne so covered with pigeon’s dung, 
that its ornaments were scarcely discernible”. 

The pietra dura work of the recess behind the ‘‘ balda- 
chino ” is worthy of special notice. The original work 
is said to have been executed by Austin de Bordeaux, 
a renegade European jeweller, and the designs represent 
flowers, fruit and birds in a most natural manner. 
Among the other designs the Frenchman introduced a 
picture of Orpheus playing on his lute, with a lion, a 
hare, and a leopard lying charmed at his feet. This 
tablet was removed after the capture of the Palace in 
1857, and placed in the South Kensington Museum, 
while eleven others of the inlaid panels were also 
removed. They were restored to their original position 
some years ago at the instance of Lord Curzon. It 
was fortunate that old drawings of the mosaics existed, 
from which it was possible to restore the decoration 
to its original form, and for this purpose an Italian 
‘ mosaicista ’ was brought specially to India and the 
work completed in 1909. 

The following note taken from the Archfcological 
Survey Annual for 1902-03, and written by Sir John 
Marshall, is of special interest in this connection:— 

The decoration is more particularly famous 
for the panels of black marble, inlaid with a 
yariety of coloured stones in designs of b|r4i§ 
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and flowers. These panels are the sole exam¬ 
ples in India of this particular form of tech¬ 
nique. The most justly famous among them 
is one representing the figure of Orpheus 
sitting under a tree and fiddling to a circle 
of listening animals^. At the time of the 
Mutiny in 1857 a good many of these panels, 
which are quite small, were picked out and 
mutilated. Twelve of them including the 
representation of Orpheus as well as four larger 
and seven smaller panels, were appropriated 
by Captain (afterwards Sir John) Jones, and 
sold by him for £500 to the British Govern¬ 
ment, who deposited them in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

“ In 1882 all the inlay in the lower half of the back 
wall of the recess was restored under the 
supervision of Major H. H. Cole, the then 
Curator of Monuments in India. The work 
was executed with great care, but unhappily 
some of the stones employed in the new work 
matched badly with the originals. The 
difference between them is particularly notice¬ 
able in the background of the panels; a 
greyish black Indian marble having been used 
to replace the intensely black and finely 
grained marble, only procurable in Italy, 
In some other respects also the new work is 
inferior, the designs being harsher and the 

^A beautiful cbromo-lithograpb of this i$ published by Major 
H. H. Cole in his report on Delhi in the series entitled the ** Preseira* 
tion of National Monuments iQ India*’. He also gives a general 
yusw of the back of the throne. 

pa 
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technique coarser. The upper portion of the 
wall was not repaired by Major Cole, because 
he hoped that the panels in England might 
be recovered at some future time and it 
appeared inexcusable to resort to artificial 
renovation so long as the originals were 
known to exist elsewhere. During the past 
year (1902) a strong appeal for the recovery 
of these panels was made by the Government 
of India, and the trustees of Victoria and 
Albert Museum were kind enough to agree to 
their return. 

It had been hoped that the plaques would reach 
India in time to be restored for the ceremonies 
of the Investiture of the two Indian Orders 
held in connection with the Delhi Darbar 
(Lord Curzon’s Darbar of IdOt^) and the occa¬ 
sion would indeed have been an appropriate 
one of which to emblemise, by the restoration 
of the mosaics, the generous policy which the 
Government have now adopted towards the 
relics of antiquity, as opposed to the proverbial 
vandalism of earlier days. Unfortunately the 
plaques did not arrive till the last days of 
December, and their restitution had to be 
deferred until after the Darbar. They have 
now been replaced behind the throne ; and 
many other panels, also in the upper portion 
of the walls, have been cleaned of the 1^ with 
which they were covered, and their mutilated 
surfaces repolished. There still, however, 
remain some of the gaps where panels are 
partly or wholly missing, and these will be 
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gradually filled up, as opportunity offers, in 
accordance with the ancient designs. But it 
will take some time before the precise stones 
used can be identified and procured from 
Europe, and it will very probably be found 
necessary to get the panels executed in 
Florence or to obtain artists from Italy to do 
the work in India. 

Something remains to be said concerning the date 
and style of these plaques. Tradition has it 
that the decoration of the tlirone was the work¬ 
manship of Austin de Bordeaux, the celebrated 
French artificer, who is said to have been 
employed by the Emperor Shahjahan, both 
on the palace at Delhi and on the Taj at Agra. 
The figure of Orpheus, indeed, is pointed out 
by the native guides as a portrait of Austin de 
Bordeaux himself. The story seems apo¬ 
cryphal. Perhaps it was suggested by the 
obviously Italian character of the panel 
designs ; but it should be observed that the 
black marble of their backgrounds and the 
majority of the inlaid stones are of Italian, 
and not Indian provenance and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that they 
were not only designed but actually executed 
in an Italian studio and afterwards imported 
into this country. 

The arabesques, on the other hand, which decorate 
the interspaces between the panels, are of pure 
Indian style and Indian workmanship without 
a vestige of foreign influence. Mr. Havell, 
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referring to the decoration of the Delhi Throne, 
in a recent article in The Nineteenth Century 
and Aftety has suggested that it has been 
wrongly attributed to Shahjahan’s reign and 
ought rather to be inferred to the early part of 
the eighteenth century. He rightly insists on 
its inferiority in point of style to that of the 
Taj at Agra, and further argues that the 
naturalistic representations of birds and ani¬ 
mals, had they existed in the time of Aurang- 
zeb, would scarcely haver been left unmutilated 
by that iconoclast Emperor. The latter 
argument is not convincing, since parallel 
instances may be cited of other figures which 
must often have been seen by Aurangzeb, 
yet managed to escape violation at his hands* 
Nor ought mere inferiority of style to be 
pressed too far as evidence of date. The 
pietra dura of Shahjahan’s reign in the Lahore 
Fort is equally inferior to that of the Taj, 
and in the case of the Delhi Throne the task 
of the artists was a peculiarly difficult one. 
The basis of this decoration was a number of 
square and oblong panels of varying sizes 
and of wholly unfamiliar styles. There are few 
artists who could create an harmonious design 
out of such material, and least of all a 
Muj^al artist, tied down by the strictest 
traditions of form and colour, both alike un¬ 
suitable to the task he had to perform. With 
such limitations it is not surprising that 
the result appears grotesque, or that the 
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arabesques, which serve to combine the 
panels into a general scheme of decoration, 
compared unfavourably in stvle with those of 
the Taj.’’ 

The European traveller Bernier (Travels in the Mogul 
Empire^ pp. 2G1-3) has left an excellent account of tlie 
ceremonials for which the Diwaii-i-‘Ainm was used. 

‘‘ During the hour and a half, or two hours, that this 
ceremony (the darbdr) continues, a certain 
number of the royal horses pass before the 
throne, tliat the King may see whetlier they 
are well used and in a proper condition. The 
elephants come next, their filthy hides having 
been well washed and painted as black as ink, 
with two large red streaks from the top of the 
head down to the trunk, where they meet. 
The elephants are covered with embroidered 
cloth; a couple of silver bells are suspended 
to the two ends of a massive silver chain placed 
over their back, and white cow tails^ from 
Great Tibet, of large value, hang from the ears 
like immense whiskers. Two small elephants, 
superbly caparisoned, walk close to the colossal 
creatures, like slaves appointed to their ser¬ 
vice. As if proud of his gorgeous attire and 
of the magnificence that surrounds him, every 
elephant moves with a solemn and dignified 
step; and when in front of the throne, the 
driver, who is seated on his shoulder, pricks 

^ Tbe tails of tho Tibetan ox or yak^ called ohowries, still in com- 
m€»i use ia lndia« 
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him with a pointed iron, animates him and 
speaks to him, until the animal bends on one 
knee, lifts his trunk on high and roars aloud, 
which the people consider as the elephant’s 
mode of performing the fadmi or usual rever* 
ence. 

“ Other animals are next introduced ; tame ante¬ 
lopes kept for the purpose of fighting with each 
other Nilgaux,^ or grey oxen, that appear 
to me to be a species of elk; rhinoceroses ; 
large Bengale buffaloes with prodigious horns 
which enable them to contend against lions and 
tigers; tame leopards, or panthers, employed 
in hunting antelopes ; some of the fine sporting 
dogs from Usbec, of every kind, and each dog 
with a small red covering ; lastly every species 
of the birds of prey used in the field sports 
for catching partridges, cranes, hares, and 
even, it is said, for hunting antelopes, on which 
they pounce with violence, beating their heads 
and blinding them with their wings and 
claws.”* 

Besides this procession of animals, the cavalry of 
one or two of the Omrahs {Umaras) frequently 
pass in review before the King ; the horsemen 

^ The Emperor Akbar was very fond of this sport, and in the 
Atn-i-Ahbari (pp. 218-222) will be found fuU detailB rwarding the 
kinds of fight^ deer, how they fought, together with elabmte 
r^gnlal^ons as to the ^tting allowed on such mioountors. 

* Literally ** blue cows,*' the Hindustan! name being KHgao. 

* 8ee the illne^ration iA a BarkCit eagle attacking a deer, from 
Atkinson’s ' Siberia ’ at p. 386, VoL I, of Yule’s Mareo Polo, second 
edL, 1876, and the Chapter (XVIIL same vd.) on the animals and 
birds kept by the Kasn for &e chase. 
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being better dressed than usual, the horses 
furnished with iron armour, and decorated 
with an endless variety of fantastic trappings. 

‘‘ The King takes pleasure also in having the blades 
of cut-lasses tried on dead sheep, brought 
before him without the entrails and neatly 
bound up. Young Omrahs^ Mamebdars, and 
Gourze-berdars^ or mace-bearers, exercise their 
skill and put forth all their strength to cut 
through the four feet, whicli are fastened 
together, and the body of the sheep at one 
blow. 

‘‘ But all these things are so many interludes to 
more serious matters. Tlie King not only 
reviews his cavalry with particular attention, 
but there is not, since the war has been ended, 
a single trooper or other soldier whom he has 
not inspected, and made himself personally 
acquainted with, increasing or reducing the pay 
of some and dismissing others from the service. 
All the petitions held up in the crowd assembled 
in the Am-Kas (the Dlwan-i-‘Amm) are 
brought to the King and read in his hearing; 
and the persons concerned being ordered to 
approach are examined by the Monarch him¬ 
self, who often redresses on the spot the wrongs 
of the aggrieved party.’’ 

The verandah on the first floor level at the back of 
the Diwan-i-*Amm and overlooking the garden in front 

^ Chm-bard&r, from ifwrz, a Persian word, Bignifying a or 
war-dub* 
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of the Rang Ma^al is said to have been covered with 
shell-plaster, ‘‘ polished like the brightness of the 
morning.” 

As has been previously mentioned, a gateway lay to 
the north of the Diwan-i-‘Amm, leading to the first of 
the twin courtyards in front of the Diwan-i-Khass, now 
no longer in existence, but demarcated, like the other 
court immediately in front of that building, by shrub¬ 
beries and lawns. In the middle of the western wall 
of this ‘ first courtyard ’ was a gate which gave entrance 
to the court of the Dlwan-i-Khass, the Hall of Special 
Audience. A red cloth awning was stretched in front 
of this gateway and gave it the name of Lai Pardah (red 
screen). 


The buildings on the East wall of the Fort in the 
enclosed area. 

The MUMTAZ MAHAL, now the Museum, is the 
southernmost of these buildings. Formerly one of the 
apartments of the Royal princesses, it has served as a 
Military prison (carvings by the prisoners can be still 
seen on the marble dadoes) and was also used, till 
recently, as the Sergeants’ Mess, and for this purpose 
its original appearance had been completely changed. 
Old drawings and photos of the Fort, dating prior to 
the Mutiny^ show it to have been a structure not unlike 
the neighbouring Rang Ma^al, covered with white shell 
plaster, and with the angles of its roof emphasised 
by dwarf pavilions, the external walls being shaded by a 
deep Ohhajja, The latter has been reconstructed and, 
within, some of the original “ glass ” decoration has 
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been exposed. It will be noticed that the plinth of 
the building is still buried, but this is shortly to be 
removed and the neighbouring ground laid out to the 
same level as the lawns to the north. Excavations 
made in 1911 revealed the remains of a small marble 
fountain basin in front of the building on the west side* 
It was also known as the ‘ Chhota Rang Mahal ’ or 
‘ Khass Mahal ’ and it seems not unlikely that the 
water channel, which runs through the centre of the 
other buildings to the north, continued past it also. 
That the space between the Mumtaz Mahal and tlie Rang 
Mahal was filled with buildings in the days of the last 
Emperor of Delhi is evident from old photographs 
taken before the Mutiny, while it is probable that in 
the days of Shahjahan, another smaller pavilion existed 
here^, the range of arcades, which formed the south 
boundary of the garden of the Rang Mahal, probably 
continuing through to the front of the east wall of the 
Fort; any interspaces between the buildings on the east 
outer wall would be filled with marble screens to prevent 
the inmates of the harem being seen from the low 
ground between the Fort and the river. 

‘‘ Last of all the Seraglio buildings on the river face 
(i.e., between the Mumtaz Mahal and the Asad Burj) 
there came the Khurd Jahan (Little World). Why it 
was so called we do not know, unless within it there 

* Heam, Seven Cities of DeVii, states that a small pavilion known 
as the Small Sitting Place iChhoti Bafikak), and a modem building 
the 2>aryii (River) MaJ^l occupied this space. The latter building, 
be says, was more ornate than the others, and had a pediment on 
ihio r^er face surmounted by the figure of a bird. An old photo- 
»aph of the Fort taken before the Mutiny shows a building of this 
design. 
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were collected different flowers and trees and all that 
was necessary to make it like the world on a small 
scale.’’^ 

The RANG MAHAL (Palace of Colour), so called from 
the coloured decoration with which it was formerly 
adorned, lies immediately to the north of the Mumtaz 
Mahal, The building was the largest of the apartments 
of the Royal Seraglio, and in the time of Shah^ahan 
was known as the Imtiyaz Mahal (Palace of Distinction). 
The Court Chronicler writes of it that, in excellence 
and glory it surpasses the eight-sided throne of heaven, 
and in lustre and colour it is far superior to the palaces 
in the promised paradise.” It is indeed to be regretted 
that so few traces remain of its former elaborate decora- 
tion. The building measures externally 15B' 6^^ by 
59' y, and, within, engrailed arches on twelve-sided 
piers divide the main apartment into fifteen bays, each 
20' 0" square. These are cased in marble for 11' 0" of 
their height, the point at which the arches spring from 
plaster capitals. On the soffits of the outer row of 
arches can still be seen remains of the old gilded decora¬ 
tion in the form of conventional flowers. It is said that 
the original ceiling was of silver, but that in the reign 
of Farrukhsivar it was taken off “ to supply a pressing 
need,” and replaced by one of copper. In the reign of 
Akbar II this latter was also removed and a wooden 
one put up. Muhammad §alih writing in the reign of 
^ahjahan, describes the original ceiling as being 
“ gilded and ornamented with golden flowers.” The 
eastern wall is pierced by five windows overlooking the 
river, and from there the ladies of the zan&na could 


^ Op, eU,, p. 101* ' 
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catch a glimpse of the elephant fights which took place 
on the sandy foreshore at the foot of the walls, and of 
which the Emperor was an interested spectator in the 
adjoining Mu^amman Burj. Four of these windows 
are now filled with rectilinear tracery of a type reminis¬ 
cent of Chinese decoration. The original glazing, 
which has entirely disappeared, was probably of panes 
of glass of that vivid colour still seen in one of the 
windows of the Hammam. The central window opening 
is enclosed by a frame of flamboyant swirls, bulbous 
domes, and surmounted by an umbrella shaped finial, 
the whole an unpleasant foretaste of the decadence 
which set in with the reign of Aurangzeb. At each 
end of the main hall are smaller chambers, surrounded 
by a marble dado, waist-high, the upper portions of the 
walls being relieved by conventional floral designs in 
plaster, set off with ‘‘ glass borders. Down the 
centre of the building runs a marble water channel 
with a central fountain basin, buried, till 1908, under 
a modern stone floor. ‘All Mardan’s canal, tapping the 
Jumna some six miles above Delhi to obtain the neces¬ 
sary fall, fed the Palace with many streams of limpid 
water which filled the tanks, played the fountains and 
poured ‘‘ like a quick fall of stars ” before the illu¬ 
minated candle niches. But of all these waterways the 
most favoured was the Nahr-i-Bihi^t (Stream of Para¬ 
dise) so called by S^hjahan himself.^ Falling in a 
rippling cascade down the marble chute in the Shah 


^ M&xiucci, 8k>ria do Mogor^ Irvine’s translation, Vol. I, p. 184, 
says ** Shilijalian ordered some beantifiil dsh to be thrown into the 
canal with gold rings in their heads, each ring having one rttby and 
two seed-pmls,*’ 
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Burj pavilion and flowing along the terrace that bor¬ 
dered the Hayat Ba khsh garden, it traversed the chain 
of stately edifices that lined the eastern wall of the 
Palace—Hammam, Diwan-i-Khass and Khwabgah— 
silently gliding beneath the Mizan-i-'Adl, Scales of 
justice ”) across a sun-bathed court into the cool of the 
Rang Mahal. Thence, still southward, it passed tlirough 
the little Rang Mahal, Mumtaz Mahal, and other build¬ 
ings of the Imperial zandna, sending out shoots to feed 
the many channels and fountains. As Bernier (Travels 
in the Mogul Emfire^ p. 267) tells us, “ nearly every 
chamber has its reservoir of running water at its door ; 
on every side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady 
retreats, streams, fountains, grottoes, deep excavations 
that afford shelter from the sun by day, lofty divans 
and terraces, on which to sleep cool at night/’ Else¬ 
where he says, The water of the canal.into the 

Seraglio, divides and intersects every part and falls into 
the ditches of the fortification.”^ Still despite the 
spoliation of its jewels and the lack of dancing waters, 
this fountain basin is by far the most charming of all 
those in the Fort, and is perhaps only surpassed in 
elegance by the fountain in the Mu&amman Burj 
pavilion at Agra. Sayyid Ahmad says of the Rang 
Mahal, ‘‘ it has a tank, the beauty of which baffles des¬ 
cription. It is made of marble and fashioned in such a 
way that it resembles a full blown flower. Its inlay of 
flowers and foliage in various coloured stones has been 
so finely executed that it is beyond the power of anyone 
to describe it. Although the tanlc is seven gaz square 

1 ArchcBolqgieal Survey of Mia Annual Report, 19074908, pp, 
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yet it is of very little depth. It is just like the palm of 
a hand. The particular beauty of this is that, when it is 
full of rippling water, the foliage of the inlay work ap¬ 
pears to wave to and fro. In its centre is a beautiful 
flower like a cup of marble ; moreover, on each curving 
point and arched cusp, flowers and leaves of coloured 
stones spring from creeping plants, and creeping plants 
from flowers and leaves. Within the cup you will find 
a hole through which the water bubbles up from a 
hidden channel underneath. The sheet of water falling 
from the edges of the cup and the waving of the plants 
and flowers under the dancing water are nothing less 
than a scene of magic.’' 

Muhammad Salih is likewise moved to enthusiasm : 
“ In the midst of the Central Hall is a shallow tank 
d(^signed on geometrical principles. It is decorated 
with points and on each point there is a hole through 
which the water of life bubbles out from the jets fixed 
above, enhancing the pleasantness of the surroundings 
and the beauty of the building. The mind of man, 
on perceiving this wonder, is amazed. The channels 
on the four sides, fed from this sunlike fountain, pour 
their waters in the form of a cascade, into a basin made 
of one piece of marble, and on leaving this the water 
flows into the main channel running into the midst (of 
the gardens). The stone of this basin is one of the 
wonders of the world and came from the Makrana 
Quarry. By order of His Majesty, the basin was made 
square, four gaz by four gaz^ with a depth of one and a 
half gaz. It was brought by means of a hundred 

* These dimeiwions give the size as 10' S'' squarex4' O'" deep, 
Actuid size is JO' Z* square x 3' 10" deep* 
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mechanical contrivances from Makrana to Shaiahana* 
bad, a distance of one hundred kuroh,^ and placed here/’ 

The baKsin, to which the historian refers, stood for a 
long time in the Queen’s Gardens, but was brought 
back in 1911 to the palace gardens and now stands in 
the centre of the large tank between the Rang Mahal 
and the Diwan-i-^Amm. The courtyard, of which this 
large tank was the central feature, was formerly so 
extensive that it was laid out as a garden with channels 
dotted with jets.” Bishop Heber writing in the early 
years of the 19th century says that, all these were 
destroyed when he saw the Fort and that instead 
wretched houses had been built.” The gardens con¬ 
tained an orchard 107 gazXMb gaz,^ which was sur¬ 
rounded by a screen-like railing of redstone. The 
railing was decorated with two thousand finials of gold. 
On the three sides of the courtyard beautiful houses 
and charming arcades were built seventeen gaz wide, 
and below the plinth of the palace, on the west side, lay 
this garden.” The bottom of the large central tank, 
which measures 126' 0''xl23' 6'', is now grassed, owing 
to the impossibility of allowing water to stand there, 
and so encouraging the breeding of mosquitoes. 

The foundations of the houses and arcades, on the 
north and south sides of the garden, were located by 
excavation and are now represented by shrubberies, as 
is the colonnade on the third or west side, a continuation 

1 about 2J jxiileB. IMstanoe as the crow flies between 

Makrana and Delhi is about 186 miles. 

> The measurement of the gaz varies considerably. It is between 
2' 8' and Z* O'. It consists of two h&ths, the hiUh l^ing the distance 
between the point of the elbow, when bent, and the tips of 
Angers, 
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of the projecting block at the back of the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
and through which the Emperor passed from his private 
apartments to the Hall of Justice. “ From the back 
of the King’s private entrance to the jharokha} there is 
an open gallery overlooking the garden; and thence a 
winding stairway leads direct to the colonnade below. 
It is easy to imagine the Emperor, wearied with the 
ministration of justice or bored by an audience of foreign 
embassies, seeking relief in the cool of the Rang Mahal, 
resplendent with colour and marble, and musical with 
the subdued murmur of falling waters, and the voices 
of his chosen ladies.” Sayyid Ahmad states that, near 
the corners of the Rang Mahal were four stone kiosks 
which could be closed with in the summer-time, 
and turned into Khan^ EMna.^* 

‘‘ It is fortunate that the historian has added a draw^- 
ing'^ of the fa 9 ade from which we are able to learn what 
these kiosks were like, for no vestige of them now re¬ 
mains except their foundations. They were by no 
means an improvement to the facade with their pointed 
roofs and slender shafts. The drawing—more accurate 
than the description > shows but two of these pavilions 
at the ends of the main fa 9 ade. The accuracy of Sayyid 
Ahmad’s description may also be doubted on other 
points ; for it appears that there was never any marble 
above the necking of the piers and what he mistook 
for inlay was painted ornament.” 

From this illustration we also learn that the arches 
of the facade were filled in with an open pardah screen, 

^ Lit. Showing place. 

^ A kind of ooaxse grass of which are made. 

^ The original drawing may bo se^ in the Museum (Catalogue 
E<i.l926, J. 21). 

X> 
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apparently of marble, the traces of which are still to be 
seen ; while the centre opening was further elaborated 
by the introduction of moulded columns and a triple 
arch. Above the small screens were small windows 
filled with jail, similar to that seen on the north and 
south facades. Altogether, the illustration makes the 
west front of the Mahal more attractive than it is now 
under its coat of whitewashed plaster/’^ Carr Stephen 
and Keene both erroneously describe it as being built 
of “ grey sandstone.” 

“ From the Rang Mahal the Emperor passed across 
a narrow court to his private apartments under the 
arcade before the Scales of Justice. This fagade is of 
white marble and now shows no signs of having been 
coloured, all traces having been bleached out by the 
blaze of sun which beats fiercely on this wall throughout 
the day. Until recently there was a buttress wall jut¬ 
ting out some 3' 0"' into the court at the west angle. 
A careful inspection showed that neither this wall nor 
the one on a corresponding position on the north side 
of the Khass Mahal^ was structurally necessary, and as 
they were of obviously modern construction, the core 
being of modern bricks, they were demolished. It was 
then discovered that considerable traces of colour 
remained high up the wall where the protecting Chhajja 
had cast its shadow. From this it is safe to presume 
that the elaborate painted decoration of the interior 
originally extended to the exterior of the building, 
and I believe this instance to be unique*”^ 

1 Op» cU, 

^ Another name for the collection of rooms ImowQ the Tii^sbi^ 
Khana. Khwabgah. imdJ[Baithak, 

• Op* cU. 
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The following account of these buildings has been 
taken from Carr Stephen’s Archceology of Delhi :— 

Corresponding to the Royal Baths, and on the south 
of the Diwan-i-Khass, is a suite of rooms built through¬ 
out of marble and divided into two equal parts by the 
marble canal already described. Between these rooms 
and the Diwan-i-Kliass the pavement is of marble and 
is about 46 feet wide.” 

“ The Tasbih Khana (place where the praises of God 
arc recounted by the telling of beads), Khwabgah 
(dormitory) and Bai^hak (place where people meet to 
sit and converse) form one building ; the former consists 
of a row of three rooms facing the Diwan-i-Khass ; 
a second row of three rooms behind this is known as the 
Khwabgah. and the adjoining hall, which is about 
half the width of the ]^wabgah, was indiscriminately 
called the Baithak or the Tosha Khanah (Ward 
Robe). The three apartments together may be 
equal in size to the Diwan-i-Khass.” At the 
suggestion of the Hon. Mr. W. M. Hailey, the 
then Chief Commissioner of Delhi, two of the 
western apartments have been furnished in the 
Mugjial manner, so that visitors to the Palace 
may be able to repicture the interior arrangements 
of a room during this period. “ There is nothing 
particular to notice either in the Tasbih Khana 
or the Baithak; the Khwabgah. however, deserves 
more than passing attention. As already stated, 
it is the name of the three rooms in the centre of 
the building; the middle room is about 45 feet by 
18 feet, those on its east and on its west are about half 
its size, !nie conunmiioate with one 

J> 2 
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another through arched doors in the centre room; the 
walls were at one time inlaid with precious stones which 
were pillaged by the attendants of the court, and have 
recently been repaired with great success, (Mr. Carr 
Stephen wrote his book in 1876.) In the northern and 
southern walls of the centre room there are arched 
doors covered with marble screens, and under the arches 
there are inscriptions of historical fame—the work of 
Sa‘dullah Khan, the Wazir of Shahiahan. On the 
outer eastern face of the door of this room there is an¬ 
other inscription, which is also said to be the work of 
the same author.’* 

English translation of the inscription on the southern 
and northern arches :—‘‘ Praise be to God ! how beauti¬ 
ful are these painted mansions and how charming are 
these residences : a part of the high heaven. When I 
say the high-minded angels are desirous of looking at 
them, if people from different parts and directions 
(of the world) should come (here) to walk round them 
as (they walk) round the old house {Ka^ha)^ it would be 
right; and if the beholders of the two worlds should 
run to kiss their highly glorious threshold as (they kiss) 
the black stone (of Ka'ba), it would be proper. The 
commencement of this great fort, which is higher than 
the palace of the heavens and is the envy of the wall 
of Alexander; and of these pleasant edifices and of the 
garden of Hayat Ba khsh . which is to these buildings 
as the soul is to the body, and the lamp to an assembly; 
and of the pure canal, the limpid water of which is 
to the person possessing sight as a world- 
reflecting mirror, and to the wise the unveiler of the 
secret world; and of the water-falls, each of which 
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you may say is the whiteness of the dawn or a tablet 
of secrets of the Table and the Pen (of Fate); and of 
the playing fountains, each of which is a hand of light 
rising to greet the inhabitants of heaven; or they 
bright pearls alighting to reward the inhabitants of 
the earth; and of the tanks, full of the water of life 
(and) in its purity the envy of the light and the sun; 
announced on the 12th Dhilhijjah in the 12th holy 
year of the ascension, corresponding to 1048 A.H., the 
delightful tidings of happiness to the people of the 
world. And the completion of it, which was effected 
at the expense of 50 lacs of rupees, on the 24th Rabi'u-1- 
Awwal in the 21st year of the auspicious ascension 
corresponding to 1058 A.H., by the glory of the happy 
feet of the sovereign of the earth, the lord of the world, 
the founder of these heavenly, pleasant mansions, 
Shihabu>d-Dm Muhammad, the second Lord of felicity, 
Shahjahan, the king champion of faith, opened the door 
of favour to the people of the world.” 

English translation of the verses on the walP : 

“ May the Emperor of the world, Shahjahan. by 
his good fortune, the second Lord of felicity. 

In the royal palace, with great magnificence, ever 
be like the sun in the sky. 

As long as foundation is indispensable with this 
building, 

May the palace of his good fortune touch the 
highest heaven. 

Wonderfully charnxing is this adorned palace : 

A paradise embellished with a hundred beauties. 

^ The inscription has become obliterated and is now no longepr 
traceable. 
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Dignity is a sign to represent its greatness ; 

Felicity is in the embraces of its halL 
(Incomplete.) 

(Incomplete.) 

Whoever rubbed his head sincerely against its foot, 
His honour increased, like (the swelling) of the 
(river) Jun (Jumna). 

When time erected its wall, 

It set a mirror before the face of the sun. 

The face of its wall is so decorated, that it 
demands from the painters of 
China a fee for showing its face. 

Time extended such an (affectionate) hand over 
its head, 

That the sky borrowed height from it. 

In its playing fountains, and river-like tank, 

The sky washed its face with the water of the earth. 
As it is the seat of a just King, 

So it is the King of all other buildings.” 

Count Von Orlich, visiting Delhi in 1843, says that 
“ before the entrance to the residence of the Great 
Mogul, a pair of scales are suspended over a stone 
seat, to indicate that justice alone is administered in 
these apartments. As we entered the halls which lead 
to the King’s apartments we saw a rhapsodist, who was 
sitting before the bed chamber of the Great Mogul 
and relating tales in a loud voice. A simple curtain 
was hung between him and the King, who was lying 
on a couch and whom these tales were to lull to sleep.” 
{Travds in India, Yon Orlich, Vol. II, p. 26.) 

Adjoining the eastern wall of the Khwabgah. and 
overlooking the river, is the domed balcony (also 
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known as the Burj-i-Tild or Golden Tower) which 
Bernier, who, however, had never seen it, praised 
so extravagantly. It is octagonal in plan and roofed 
by a dome, once cased in gilded copper and now covered 
with lime plaster. Three out of the eight sides of this 
room are cut ofF by the Khwabgah. and of the remain¬ 
ing five sides which overlook tlie river, four are filled 
with marble screens; in front of the fifth, which is in 
the middle of the Burj, there is a small covered balcony 
added by Akbar II, who also engraved an inscription 
on its arches and another on the western doorway of 
the Mu^amman Burj. 

English translation of the first inscription: 

“ Praise and thankfulness are worthy of the Lord 
of the world. 

Who made such an Emperor the King of the 
age ; 

Who is descended from a royal father and grand¬ 
father down from Timur; 

(And is the) protector of the world, having his 
court (as high as the) sky, and soldiers (as 
numerous as) stars, 

Mu'i-nu-Din Abu-n-Nasr Akbar, Ghazi, 

King of the world, conqueror of the age, and 
shadow of God, 

On the face of Mu&amman Burj, built anew such 
a seat that the sun and the moon sewed (fixed) 
their eyes on it. 

Sayyidu-sh"Shu‘ara was ordered to record its date. 

So that the black letters may endure on the white 
(ground). 
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The Sayyid wrote the chronogram of this building ; 

‘ May the seat of Akbar Shah be of exalted foun¬ 
dation. The year 1223/ ’’ 

English translation of the second inscription : 

“ 0 (thou who hath) fetters on thy legs, and a 
padlock on thy heart, beware ! 

And O (thou) whose eyelids arc sewn up, and 
whose feet are deep in the mire, beware ! 

Thou art bound towards the west; but thoti hast 
turned thy face to the east. 

O traveller! Thou has turned thy back on thy 
destination, beware ! ” 

‘‘ The eunuchs,” says Bernier, writing of the Mu^am- 
man Burj, ‘‘ speak with extravagant praise of a small 
tower, facing the river, which is covered with plates 
of gold in the same manner as the towers of Agra ; 
and its azure apartments are decorated with gold 
and azure, exquisite paintings and magnificent mirrors.” 

A projecting hurj of this type on the east wall was 
a common feature of the Mughal palace and is found 
at Agra and Lahore. From it the Emperor used to 
appear to the throngs gathered below the Fort, while 
at Agra Jahangir caused a rope of bells to be suspended 
between the burj and the ground below, for the use of 
suppliants. 

The dar^Mn or ‘ showing ’ ceremony was considered 
a most important procedure and was observed daily 
by the earlier Mughal Emperors. In a court where 
an Emperor’s life was in hourly danger such a cere¬ 
mony was the only sign by which his subjects knew 
whether he was alive. We read of one Emperor being 
even carried to the jharohha on his sick bed rather 
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than omit the observance of the dar^n. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the ceremony was revived at the 
Coronation Darbar, Their Imperial Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary appearing from the balcony 
of the MuAamman Burj to the crowd gathered on the 
ground between the Fort and the river. 

The Khizrl gate below it has already been commented 
upon. 

The original dome of the Mu^amman Burj was of 
quite different section from the present one and was, 
as stated above, covered with copper. It was removed 
after the Mutiny, together with the copper coverings 
of the pavilions at the corners of the roof of the Diwan-i- 
Khass, and sold by the Prize Agent. 

The D1WAN-I -KHA SS was also known as the Shah 
Mabal (Royal Palace). It, like the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
had a courtyard in front of it to the west, enclosed 
by colonnades. The entrance to the courtyard nearest 
the Dlwan-i-Khass and known as the Jilau Khdna 
was on the west, and was kept screened by a red cur¬ 
tain, the LSI Parduh, In this court the Vniards and 
nobles of highest rank were wont to wait on the Emperor. 
It was removed, together with the lesser court, which 
lay immediately to the west, after the Mutiny, but 
from old plans and ample evidence forth coming in the 
excavations, it has been possible to lay out the present 
lawns and shrubberies so as to demarcate with accuracy 
their former alignment. 

The hall is 90' 0" in length and 67' 0" in width, and 
stands on a plinth 4' 6^ in height. Fergusson considers 
it “ if not the most beautiful, certainly the most highly 
ornamented of all Shahjahan^s building.” The central 
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chamber measures 48' O'' by 27' 0". The ceiling is 
flat and supported by engrailed arches. ‘ Pietra dura ’ 
work is freely used on the lower portions of the arch 
piers, the upper portions being treated with gilding 
and painting. A marble water channel, the same 
Nahr-i-Bihisht, 12' 0" in width, runs through the 
centre of the hall. The marble dais is said to have 
supported the famous peacock throne of Shahjahan, 
valued at £l2,037,r)(K),^ which was removed by Nadir 
Shah in 1739. Over the arches at tlie north and south 
ends of the central chamber will be noticed the famous 
inscription : “ If there is a paradise on the face of the 
earth, it is this, it is this, it is this.'’ 

This building is perhaps bound up more closely than 
any other with the history of the Mugjial Empire. 
The favourite resort of the Emperor who built it, it 
witnessed in turn the heyday and the decline of the 
house of Timur. 

“ Here, in 1716, the Scottish Surgeon, Gabriel Hamil¬ 
ton, who cured the Emperor Farokhsir. on the eve of 
his marriage, was rewarded by the permission for his 
employers to establish a factory, and to maintain a 
territory of 38 towns on the banks of the Hughli, which 
was the foundation of the ‘ Presidency of Fort William,’ 
and all that has since sprung therefrom.”^ 

^ Tavernier’s Travels, Vol. I, pp. 384-85. Bernier gives 4 Karors 
of rupees or 60 million French livers. But Tavernier’s valuation 
is probably correct since he estimates its cost at 160,500,000 livers 
which when worked out yields £12,037,600, the value of a liver 
being equal to 1«. Qd. 

^Keene, Handbook to Delhi, p. 134. The author adds, “Dr. 
Busteed, in * Echoes of Old Calcutta,* discredits this and endeavours 
to show that the story has very litUe, if any, foundation in fact ;** 
though It should be mentionea that this incident of the granting 
of a “ Eoyall Phirznaund ’* has been accepted as autb^tio by 
Beckles Wilscm in Ledger and Sword (Vol. 11, pp. 59-61^ 
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In it Nadir Shah received the submission of Muham¬ 
mad Shah (Mughal Emperor 1719-1748) in 1739, and 
deprived him of the most valuable treasures of his 
ancestors. The predatory hordes of Jats, Marathas 
and Rohillas, which harassed in turn the last Emperors 
of the line, despoiled it of its remaining treasures, 
while it is said to have been the place wherein the 
aged Shah ‘A lam was blinded by the brigand Ghulam 
Qadir. In it Lord Lake was thanked for delivering 
the tottering empire from tlie house of Scindhia, while 
in May 1857 the mutineers chose it as the edifice where¬ 
in to proclaim Bahadur Shah II once more Emperor 
of Hindustan, all unwitting that some seven months 
later he was to be tried in the same hall for his 
life. 

In earlier times it was known as the Shah Mahal or 
Daulat Khana-i-Khass and even, by a misnomer, as 
the Ghusl Khdm} ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shahjahan’s 


^ Manitcci refers to the DIwan^i-Khass as the QKusUKhana in the 
following passage: 

“ Four horses, ready saddled for emergency, are kept near 
the door of the Gknsl Khana, the place where audience 
is given and justice dispensed.” Elsewhere, ” This prince 
(^lah *Alam} held me in such affection that he granted 
me permission to enter the GJiUsl Khana, which is a secret 
place where the second audience is given and the council 
sits. Into it only the principal Lords and officers of the 
court enter.” Referring to the Royal establishment, 
Manucci says that ” there is an officer styled Darogha 
Do Oossa Choqui (Daro^a of the Kha§ chaukf), that is, 
* officer of the chosen sentinels *; the reason is that the 
company to which this name is given are aU picked men 
and of the noblest families. Ordinarily they number 
4,000 horsemen. This officer has charge of the Gousal- 
oana Sh&nay* 
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court chronicler, tells us the purpose of such a hall, 
and the names by which it was known :— 

“ The Daulat Khaiia-i-Khass, by the wonderful 
art of expert artists and astonishing crafts¬ 
men, has been built between the zamna 
apartment and the Biwan-i-‘Amm, and the 
Lord, Possessor of the world, after leaving 
the DiWan-i-‘Amm, honours that delightful 
house, and reposes on the royal throne. Here 
certain important affairs of state, which are 
not known except to confidants and court 
favourites, are settled by the problem-solving 
attention of the Emperor’s heaven-like court, 
and angel-like power. 

As this prosperous house adjoins the Hammam, 
it is therefore known by the name of Ghusl- 
Khana (a name which was given to such 
buildings in the time of His Majesty Akbar). 
In the (present) auspicious reign it is called 
Daulat Khana-i-Khass.”^ 

Bernier states that ‘‘ few are suffered to enter 
the Diwan-i-Khass; the TJmards were received therein 
by the King every evening, as in the morning at the 
Diwan-i-^Amm, and were they remiss in attendance 
something was retrenched from their pay. 

The decoration of its ceiling is highly praised by 
native historians as well as by European travellers. 
MuliLammad ^lil^ says that 9 lacs were spent on itJ 


» BSd^ Name, Vol. H, p. 220; ibid., Vol. I, Part U, p. 237. 
AlfiO see *AfmUi-^aUb, fols. 570-80. 

* Op. cit., fol. 580. 
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Sayyid Ahmad has the following account of this 
chamber:— 

** To the north of the Khwabgah, a big square 
(Ckauk), is to be seen, and to the east of 
this, is a platform 1| ffaz high. In its centre 
is built the Diwan-i-IOiass Palace. 

Through its centre there flows the channel, called 
Nahr-i-Bihisht, which is 4 gaz wide. In the 
middle of this edifice, another room 18 gaz 
in length and 10 gaz in breadth, is made by 
erecting square columns with a platform in 
the centre. Cornelians, corals, and other 
precious stones are inlaid in the dado, in which 
flowers and foliage have also been carved. 

From dado to ceiling it is ornamented with golden 
work. Its windows on the river side are 
closed by finely carved screens, the perfora¬ 
tions of which are filled with glass. To the 
west of this there is a courtyard, 70 gaz by 
60 gaz^ round which rooms and arches of red 
sand-stone have been built, and to the west 
of this is an entrance which was connected 
with the Diwan-i-‘Amm by a passage. In 
front of the entrance a red curtain is fixed 
up. At the time when the darbar is held, all 
the Umards perform the ceremony of obeis¬ 
ance from this place. There is another gate¬ 
way to the north of this courtyard leading 
to the Hayat Ba khsh Garden, and to the 
south is a gateway leading to the entrance 
of the Royal Harem. In front of the central 
arch of this building, towards the courtyard 
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a marble balustrade is erected. It is known 
by the name of Chaukhandi-i-Dtwdn-i-Khds§. 
Its ceiling was of pure silver, but in the raids 
of the Marathas and Jats it was torn 

Ahmad Shah*s contemporary historian says that, 
“ it was from off the Diwan-i-Khass that Badu,^ on 
account of his mean nature and the narrowness of his 
mind, took the silver of its ceiling, and turned it into 
money.**® Keene {Handbook to Delhi, p. 131) states 
that the original ceiling was silver inlaid with gold at 
a cost of 39 lacs of rupees, which when looted and 
melted down by the Marathas in 1760 realized 28 lacs» 
He adds in a footnote that this act of spoliation was 
perpetrated by them under Sadashiv Rao Bhao, and 
in 1761, Ahmad Shah Durrani inflicted on them a 
crushing defeat at Panipat. The hall had previously 
been despoiled in 1757 by Ahmad Shah, who among 
other plunders, took back with him a Mugjial Princess 
as consort. 

The following excellent description of the famous 
PEACOCK THRONE {Tam^-Tausf is given in the 
Badshah Nama :— 

Since from time immemorial and year in year 
out, various jewels of great price, each of 


1 Atharu- 9 ‘^anMid, Cawiiporc, 1904, (liaptcr II, pp. 41-42* 

® Badu, probably Sadashiv R^ Bhao, son of Chimaji and 
cousin of PesJiwa Balaj! Baji Rao, slain in battle against Atnaad 
Shah Durrani in 1761. T. W. Beale, Biographical Diclionanj, 
p. 338. 

» Khaz&nchi»*Ainiriih. p. 104. 

* Some writers place the peacock throne in the Diwan-i-*Amm. 
Carr Stephen, however, is of the opinion that the throne stood on 
the warble at presept in the Dfwan-l-^a^. Bernier (Travels^ 
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them worthy to be an ear-ring of Venus and 
to be set in a belt for the sun, had been kept 
in the Imperial Treasury, it occurred to the 
inspired mind (of the Emperor), in the early 
years of the beneficent reign, that the collec¬ 
tion of such rare presents and accumulation 
of so many precious things, were only meant 
for the adornment of the Empire, and to 
increase its ornamentation. Therefore, they 
ought to be made use of in such a place that 
spectators might enjoy the world-enlightening 
beauty of the produce of the ocean and the 
mine, and that they should lend an added 
lustre to the Palace. Orders were issued 
that all kinds of rubies, diamonds, pearls 
and emeralds, the value of which was esti¬ 
mated at two hundred Ims of rupees, and in 
addition, those in the charge of the provin¬ 
cial treasury officers, should be brought for 
His Majesty’s inspection, excepting only the 
.Emperor’s personal jewels, kept in the jewel 
office of the heaven-like palace. 

p. 269) describes the throne, and in his description says “ at the 
foot of the throne were assembled all the Omrahs in splendid ap¬ 
parel, upon a platform surrounded by a silver railing.** I^ter he 
adds (Travels, p. 270), with reference to the court outside the build¬ 
ing in which the throne stood, as to the arcade galleries round 
the court, every Omrah had received orders to decorate one of them 
at his own exj^nse, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best acquit himself to the Monaroh*s satisfaction. Conse¬ 
quently all the arcades and galleries were covered froqi top to 
bottom with brocade, and the pavements with rich carped.’* The 
courtyard of the D!wan-i-*Amm would seem to be here referred to« 
Tavernier says the Great Mughal had seven magnificent thrones 
and that the principal throne stood in the hall pi the hrst courts 
the 
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Great and valuable jewels, the weight of which 
was fifty thousand mi^dly^ and the value of 
which was eighty-six lacs of rupees, were 
selected and entrusted to Bebadal Khan.^ 
the superintendent of the goldsmiths’ office, 
in order that the jewels might be studded 
in a slab made of one lac of tolas of pure gold, 
which is equal to two hundred and fifty 
thousand mi^qdls, and the value of which 
was fourteen lacs of rupees. This slab was 
by 2i imperial gaz with a height of 5 gaz. 

It was desired that the inside of the ceiling of the 
throne should be principally enamelled, and 
the rest set with jewels, and that the outside 
should be adorned with rubies and other 
precious stones. It was to be supported by 
twelve emerald coloured columns. Above the 
ceiling two images of peacocks, set in bright 
gems, were to be made, and between them 
a tree of rubies, diamonds, emeralds and 
pearls was to be fixed. To ascend the throne 
three steps studded with beautiful gems, were 
to be prepared. 

In the course of seven years this heaven-like 
throne was completed at the cost of a hundred 
hcs of rupees, which is equal to three hundred 

^ The is a weight equal to If drams. 

* This mention of the officer to whom the work was entrusted 
shows the statement of Mr. Beresford in his * Guide to Delhi ’ 
that the Thrcaie ** was planned and executed tinder the supenrision 
of Austin de Bordeaux (see Carr Stephen, Archmlcgy of £>eM, 
r p, 231) is not substantiaiM by nathre historians. Witt Bebadal 
Kh&n. vidt Maaiiim-hUrnmd, Persian Text, Vol. 1, pp. 406«40S» 
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and thirty-three thousand tumdns^ of ‘Iraq, 
and to four crore iMwi, current in Transoxania 
(Mdwardu-n-NaJir). 

Of the eleven slabs covered with jewels and erected 
around the throne for leaning against, the 
central one, on which the Emperor, a Solomon 
in rank, leans, by placing on it his truth¬ 
seeking hand, was valued at ten lacs of rupees. 
And of the jewels set in the throne, there 
was a ruby in the centre, valued at one lac 
of rupees, which Shah ‘Abbas,^ King of Persia, 
had sent to His late Majesty^ as a present 
by the hand of Zanbil Beg. His late Majesty 
had sent it by ‘Allami Afzal Khan to the 
world-conquering Emperor, His Majesty the 
second Lord of the happy conjunction, as a 
reward for subduing the Deccan. At first, 
the sublime name of His Majesty, the Lord 
of happy conjunction,^ the pole of the Faith 
and of Religion, and that of Mirza Shah 
Rukh, and Mirza Uluj^ Beg, were written 
over it. After some time it fell into Shah 
‘ Abbas ’ hand, who also put his name on it, 
and when it was received by His late Majesty, 


1 Tum&n, a myriad ; a sum of money equal to 10,000 Arabic 
silver dirhams which are about one-third less in value than those 
of the Greeks) and equivalent to fifteen dollars and a half. 

* ^ah *Abb^ of Persia (A. D. 1585-1628). He was a contcm- 
por^ of the Emi>eror Jahangir. 

*The words Jannat Mahdni are found in the text. It was a 
term used for Jahauf^ after his death and literally means, ** nestling 
in paradise.** 

*He refers to Timur who is called ^ §dhih Qir&n” Here the 
WO|d Is printed by mistake. 
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he added his own name with that of his illus¬ 
trious father. Now it has received fresh light 
and brightness, and inestimable adornment 
from the exalted name of the King of the 
seven climes, and the Emperor of throne and 
crown.” 

The following verse, composed by Hdjl Muhammad 
Jan Qudsly^ the last line of which gives the date, was 
written by the order of the Emperor, in green enamelled 
work inside the throne :— 

1. “ How auspicious is the Imperial throne 
Which has been made ready by Divine help. 

2. On the day when heaven desired to construct it, 
It first melted the gold of the sun, 

3. By the order of the Emperor, the azure of the 

heaven, 

Was exhausted on its decoration. 

4. What is the use of gold or of jewels but to 

decorate this throne ? 

It was the secret of the produce of ocean 
and mine. 

5. On account of its ruby which is beyond value, 

The heart of the red-lipped beloved is 
uneaq^, 

6. Crowns, set with jewels, and rings, holding 

jewels in their eyes,^ 

Waited for long (in the hope that they) 
might be set in its supports. 

^ QudM is his poeidoal name. He was Mdliku^Shu*ara in ^i&h- 
jahan's time, and died in A* H. 1055 (A.D. 1645). See BSgm^ 
phicid IHcttonarp^ T. W. Beale, London, 1894, 

B the sockets for the jewels* 
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7. The world had become so short of gold on 

account of its use in the throne, 

That the purse of the earth was empty of 
treasure. 

8. Should the sky succeed in reaching the foot of 

the throne, 

It will offer to it the sun and moon as a gift. 

9. The august personage who rubbed his head on 

its base, 

Had to add heaven as a step to (approach) 
the throne. 

10. The tribute of ocean and mine is its robe : 

The shadow of it is (like) the shelter of the 

Divine throne and seat. 

11. It is decorated with various jewels : 

Its every particle is a lamp to the world. 

12. In its sides there are flowers of azure-like 

colour. 

Shedding light like the lamp from Mount 
Sinai. 

13. As his (Solomon’s) hand could not reach it, 

He set the precious stone of his ring on its 

steps. 

14. A dark night by the lustre of its rubies and 

pearls 

Can lend stars to a hundred skies. 

16. As it kisses the foot of Shahjahan, 

So its rank is above the heavens. 

16. The bestower of the world, and the prosperous 
king, 

Spends the tribute of the whole earth on one 
throne^ 


2 
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17. Almighty Allah who exalted the heavenly 

Throne and Seat, 

Can make such a throne, through His 

Divine Power. 

18. As long as a trace remains of existence and 

space, 

Shahjahan shall continue to sit on the 

throne. 

19. May such a throne be his seat every day. 
Which has the tribute of seven climes under 

one of its steps. 

20. When the tongue asked the heart for its date, 
It replied, This is the throne of the Just 

Emperor.’’^ 

The chronogram Aurana-i’Shahinshah4-Adil ** gives 
the date A. H. 1044 (A. D. 1634). 

It is well known that the Peacock Throne was taken 
to Persia^ by Nadir Shah in A. H. 1152 (A. D. 1739).® 

^ Badskah Ndma, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 78-81. Also see Mmthiru-U 
Umara^ Vol. I, pp. 405-408. 

* Jahhn KuMi Nadirt; also Maaihiru4-Umar&f Vol. I, 
p. 408. 

• The following extract from Persia and the Persian question 
(Vol. I, pp. 321-2) by the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., will dispel at 
once the idea that the Peacock Throne of the * Great Moj^nl ’ is 
still extant:— 

“ In this dilemma, but with the growing conviction that the 
modern Takht-i-Taous had a very shadowy connection, 
if any at all, with the plundered treasures of Delhi, I 
turned to contemporaneous records. I found in Malcolm 
{Hislory of Persia, Vol. ii, p. 37), that Nadir Shah was 
so fond of the real Peacock Throne of tbe Great Mogul 
that he had an exact duplicate of it made in other jewels. 
This left two Peacock Thrones to be demolished b^ween 
his death and the end of the last ccntiiry, a' catastrophe 
which in the anarchy and violence of those times would 
l^ve been in itseU no unlikely occiure^ce; but it ^ft 
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The white marble dais, on which it is said to have 
rested, was removed from the central room during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 1876 and placed in the 
east aisle of the hall where it now stands. {Guide to 
Delhi, Keene, p. 134.) 

The entrance to the HAMMAM, or baths, faces the 
north wall of the Diwan-i-Khass, the two rooms on 
either side being said by tradition to have been used 
as baths for the royal children. The baths consist of 

Takht-i-Taous unexplained, as under no circumstances 
could the latter be described as duplicate of Tavernier’s 
original. Now, however, T came across a passage in 
Fraser’s ‘ Khorasan * in which ho mentions that an old 
Kurd told him in 1822, tfjat * when Nadir Shah was mur¬ 
dered and his camp plundered, the Peacock Throne and 
the Tent of Pearls fell into our hands, and were torn in 
pieces and divided on the spot.’ Any Kurd might cer¬ 
tainly have been trusted to handle such an object as the 
Peacock Throne in the unceremonious manner here des¬ 
cribed, and, assuming the veracity of this particular 
Kurd, I witnessed with some delight the disappearance 
of the real Peacock Throne, or one of the two, from the 
scene. 

A phrase in Morier’s account had now set me thinking that 
the Takht-i-Taous at Tehran must be a modern structure 
after all. In the same passage which I have quoted in 
a footnote, he adds: ‘ It (*.c., the throne) is said to have 
cost 100,000 tomatis * (equivalent at the beginning of the 
century to about 100,000£)*; herein clearly implying 
that an account or a tradition of its cost prevailed at 
Tehran, which was far more likely to bo the case with a 
new than with an old fabric, and which was extremely 
" H-' unlikely to have been the case with an object carried 
off in plunder from a remote country seventy years before. 
At this stage, accordingly, I referred my doubts for solu¬ 
tion to Tehran itself, and after an interval of some weeks 
was interested and (I may confess) rejoiced to hear, on 
the authority of the Grand Vkier and the former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs,f that, as I suspected, the Takht-i-Taous 

* X ondOTaiwtkd, however, that it 1b now valued at nearly £200,000. 
t When X was in Tehran 1 had In vain asked the same quesUons of the cus¬ 
todian of the treasury, and of every Persian official whom X met but without 
eUoltiiig any satisfactory response. 
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three main apartments divided by corridors, the pave¬ 
ments, reservoirs, vapour slabs and walls, waist high, 
being of marble inlaid with vari-coloured stones. The 
apartment facing the river was known as the Jdtnal.an, 
the apartment wherein garments were removed, and 
contains two fountain basins, one for the use of the 
“ rose-water spray being of special interest. The 
marble lattice work of the window still exists, as do 
some of the old panes of coloured glass, too vivid in 
tone to be artistic. In the next apartment there is 
a central basin only. This could be used for hot or 
cold baths as desired. A marble couch of pleasing 
design still remains to show the character of the fittings 


is not an Indian throne at all. It was constructed by 
Mohammed Iluseiu Khan, Sadr or (High Priest) of Isfahan, 
for Fath Ali Shah when the latter married an Isfahan 
young lady, whose popular sobriquet, for some unex> 
plained reason, was Taous Khanum, or the Peacock lady. 
The King is further said to have been so much delighted 
with the throne, that it was made a remarkably promi¬ 
nent feature in the ceremonies that commonly ensure 
upon marriage. Here, therefore, at one fell swoop, topples 
down the whole of the brilliant hypothesis, which has 
sustained scores of writers, and provided material for 
pages of glov'ing rhetoric. From the same authorities I 
learned that the original Peacock Throne of Nadir Shah 
(/.e., the survivor of the two facsimiles) was discovered 
in a broken-down and piecemeal condition by Agha Moham¬ 
med Shah, who extracted it along with many others of the 
conqueror’s je’wels by brutal torture from his blin^ grand¬ 
son Shah Rukh at Meshed, and then hod the recovered 
portions of it made up into the throne of modern shape 
and style, which now stands at the end of the new Mu¬ 
seum in the palace at Tehran, and to which I have alluded 
in my description of that apartment. In this chair, 
therefore, are to be found the sole surviving remnants 
of the Great Mogul’s Peacock Throne, and the wedding 
present of Fath AH Shah must descend from the position 
which it has usurped in the narrative of every writer in 
this century, without exception, who has aUud^ to it«** 
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such chambers contained. The westernmost compart¬ 
ment, used for the hot baths only, possesses a vapour 
slab of singular beauty, the heating arrangements being 
in the west wall. Light was admitted to these two 
apartments by windows of stained glass as in the 
case of the east compartment. According to Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the warm bath was inlaid with precious 
stones, and the square cold water reservoir adjoining 
had a jet of gold at each of its four corners. (Guide 
to Delhi, Keene, p. 130.) The baths were a favourite 
resort of the Muj^al Emperors and in them business 
of a most important character was often transacted. 
Sir Thomas Roe visited Jahangir in the Hammam in 
the i>alace at Agra. In the cold season they were also 
used, being warmed by means of stoves. Sayyid 
Ahmad states that the Hammam or baths in the Palace 
at Delhi were never used after the reigns of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. He adds that 125 maunds of firewood 
were required to heat them. 

The body of the MOTl MASJID or Pearl Mosque 
measures some 40' 0" X 30' 0" and from floor to roof, 
25' 0". Engrailed arches standing on a plinth 3^ feet 
high, support the roof of the building. The marble 
domes have replaced the original ones, covered with 
gilded copper. This material shared the same fate 
after the Mutiny (during which the mosque was damaged 
by a gun-shot) as that which covered the dome of the 
Muthamman Burj, and the ChhatriH of the Diwan-i- 
Khasa. The present marble domes, which were added 
after the Mutiny, are unfortunately out of proportion 
to the building. The original copper domes appear 
to have been considerably smaller. Carr Stephen gives 
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1070 A. H. (1669 A. D.) as the date of this building, 
while the contemporary historian of Aurangzeb gives 
1073 A. H. as the date of the completion of the main 
structure, the decoration being finished a year later. 
Shahjahan seems to have built no place of worship in 
the Fort and was wont to repair to the Jarni* Masjid. 
The devout Aurangzeb, however, “ always,” as the 

historian says, ‘‘inclined to attend devotions,. 

wished that, near the private bed-chamber, a small 
mosque should be built, and a graceful place of worship 
erected, so that at various times of the day and night, 
after a short walk from the blessed bed-chamber to the 
sacred place of worship, he might partake of the service 
of holy God and the worship of the Lord of Lords at 
his ease, and without the trouble of a retinue or long 
journey. Therefore to the north of the blessed Ghusl- 
KhAna, between the buildings of this beautiful and 
glorious palace, and its paradise-like garden (known by 
the name of Hayat Ba khsh . a piece of land was selected 
for this noble edifice, and with the Divine assistance 
an auspicious mosque of white marble was built.” 
The foundations were laid by the Emperor’s orders on 
the 3rd day of Rabru-;^-ThanI, while he “ was shoot¬ 
ing and hunting on the bank of the river Ganges.” 
The date of the completion of this holy building—^the 
abode of angels—was discovered by ‘Aqil Khan, the 
ablest servant of the Court, in the following verse of 
the Quran {Salehs Translation of the Koran^ p. 468, 
London, 1867):— 

Verily the places of worship are set apart unto 
God; wherefore invoke not any other therein, 
together with God.” 
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The abovementioned chronogram was, the historian 
adds, approved by the Emperor, and ‘‘ according to 
the supreme order it was carved in a stone slab in 
that holy place.” The inscription is unfortunately 
no long it traceable. 

There is a Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque) in the Fort 
at Agra and another in the Fort at Lahore. 

The HIRA MAHAL, the small marble pavilion 
immediately to the north of the baths, measures 22' S'' 
north and south by 19' east and west, and has three 
open arches on each face. It was built by Bahadur 
Shah II. The work shows the contrast in the quality 
of late Mugjhal architecture, as compared with that of 
the period of Shahjahan. 

The marble pavilion which lies on the south front 
of the SHAH BURJ is of singular beauty, although 
already showing signs of the decadence in architecture 
which culminated in the reign of Aurangzeb. It 
measures some 63' 3" east and west by 32' O'' north 
and south. The centre of the north wall is occupied 
by a marble water cascade of pleasing design, which 
slopes into a ‘ scolloped ’ marble basin. For many 
years after the Mutiny the building served as an officer’s 
residence, but in 1902 its conservation was taken up, 
the marble cascade being reconstructed and modern 
additions removed. The earthquake of 1904 so damaged 
the structure that it was necessary to take it almost 
entirely down and rebuild it. The burj behind the 
marble pavilion is an octagonal structure two storeys 
in height and formerly crowned by a domed cupola 
of similar design to that on the Asad Burj, which stands 
at the south-east comer of the Fort. In lieutenant 
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Franklin^s account of Delhi {Asiatic ResmrcJm) he 
says that in the ‘‘ Shah Bang, or royal gardens, is 
a very large octagon room which looks towards the 
river Jumna. This room is called the Shah Boorj, 
or royal tower; it is lined with marble ; and from 
the window of it the late Heir-apparent, Mirza Juwan 
Bukht (Jawan Bakht) made his escape in the year 
1784, when he fled to Lucknow; and as the height is 
inconsiderable, effected it with ease.” “ A great part 
of this noble palace,” adds the writer, ‘‘ has suffered 
much by the destructive ravages of the late invaders. 
The Eohillas in particular, who were introduced by 
Gholaum Kauder (Ghulam Qadir) have stripped many 
of the rooms of their marble ornaments, and pavements, 
and have even picked out the stones from the borders 
of many of the floorings.” {Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV, 
London, 1799.) They also passed three days digging 
up the floors for treasure which they supposed had 
been hidden by the Emperor Shah ‘Alam in the Palace. 
The grass terrace between this pavilion and the Ham- 
mam was laid out as it now exists in 1911, and the 
Gun Battery, formerly in its centre, has now been 
removed (1914), The Nahr-i-Bihisht, the famous canal 
which supplied the many fountains and water channels 
of the Palace, also served this building and thence 
proceeded along the entire length of the east wall. 

Keene {Fall of the MoghA Empire, p. 140) seems to 
infer that it was from the Salimgarh that Jawan Bakht^ 

^ Jawan Bakht Wfibs anxious to inform the British Govmior, 
newly arrived at Lucknow, of the disorderly state of affairs at Delhi, 
consequent on the appointment of Afraeyab ly^an, who had been 
creat^ Amiru-UUmard, or premier noble of the realm, iw l^ah 
^l4am, mainly through the instigation of the sister of the deceased 
pMOiiev, M!na Najaf fih&n. 
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escaped, after secretly departing from his chamber 
in the Palace and passing from the roof of one building 
to the roof of another until he reached the aqueduct 
(Nahr-i>Faig, a canal of old foundation restored to use 
by Shahjahan on his building the Fort) which crossed 
the garden Hayat Ba khsh . “ The night was stormy, 
and the prince suffering from fever, but he found a 
breach where the canal issued, by which he got to 
the rampart of the Salimgarh. Here he descended 
by means of a rope and joined his friends on the river 
sands.” 

Bishop Heber, visiting Delhi in 1824-25, remarks on 

a beautiful octagonal pavilion at the end of the ter¬ 
race, also of marble, lined with the same mosaic flowers 
as in the room which I first saw, with a marble foun¬ 
tain in its centre, and a beautiful bath in a recess at 
one of its sides. The windows of this pavilion, which 
is raised to the height of the city wall, command a 
good view of Delhi and its neighbourhood.^ But all 
was, when we saw it, dirty, lonely, and wretched ; 
the bath and fountain dry ; the inlaid pavement hidden 
with lumber and gardener’s sweepings, and the walls 
stained with the dung of birds and bats.” (Heber's 
Journal, Vol. II, London, 1828.) 

The ASAD BUEJ, situated on the south-east corner 
of the Fort, is of similar design to the ^ah Burj but 
without a fronting marble pavilion, and was much da¬ 
maged in 1803, when the city was defended by Colonel 
Ochterlony against Hamath OLela. It was considerably 
repaired by Akbar II. 

^ The C^hatri on the roof wan apparently taken to Meerut some 
28 years ago and re-erected over a well 
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Only one-half of the original area of this garden 
exists at present, its western portion being occupied 
by the military barracks. The garden was bounded 
on the north and south by a range of buildings with 
the ‘ Sawan ’ and ‘ Bhadon ’ pavilions as the central 
features, while terminating the ends of the main cause¬ 
ways, running east and west from tlie central tank, 
were other marble pavilions, that on the east terrace 
being known as the Moti Mahal.^ West again of the 
Hayat Ba khsh gardens lay the Mahtab Bag^ (garden 
of moonlight), and this extended up to the line of the 
arcaded street running northwards from the square 
in front of the Naubat Khana (see page 8). The site 
of this last-named garden is now the barrack square 
and, although all its pavilions have gone, it is more 
than probable that a clearance of the surface earth 
will reveal traces of the old parterres and water cause¬ 
ways. The Indian historian’s account of the Hayat 
Ba khsh garden will be of interest. 

“ This Iram-like^ Hayat Ba khsh garden, which, by 
the display of its beautiful flower-beds, of the various 
green plants, and blessed flowers, and by the running 
water channels facing the garden, in the name of Holy 
God, is a garden. The wave of its fresh grass has 
surpassed the roses, and the fruitful trees of diverse 
kinds are interlaced with each other in such a way 

^ This pavilion has disappeared, only a few traces of its founda¬ 
tions coming to light on the removal of the Gun Battery which 
stood till recently at this spot. It is shown in old drawings of the 
east waU of the Fort. 

^ Iram is the name of a fabulous garden, famous in eastern poetry. 
It is said to have been planned by %§Uldad, son of *Ad, in emula¬ 
tion of the gardens of Paradise. 
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that the sty is not anywhere visible beneath them. 
Especially does the tank in its centre, which is 60 gaz 
by 60 gaz^ shine as a sun-like mirror with its waving 
light, and it is decorated with forty-nine silver jets, 
besides 112 more jets which play round it. In all its 
four avenues, each of which is made of red sandstone, 
and completed with a breadth of 20 gaz, there is a 
channel 6 gaz broad, which flows with 30 playing foun¬ 
tains in its centre. At the left and right (sides) of 
this garden two charming buildings {Sdivari^ and 
Bhddon^) decorated with pictures and paintings like 
the enamelled throne of the Queen of Shaiha, or like 
Solomon^s throne studded with emeralds, have been 
built. Through the two water-ways of the tanks 
which are made in the centre of these buildings, the 
water is constantly bursting forth gracefully, and from 
the edge of their platforms, which have the height 
of ll gaz (from the ground), it falls into the tank below 
in the form of a cascade. In the niches, flower-vases 
of gold and silver, full of golden flowers, are placed 
during the daytime, and at night, white wax candles 
which appear like the stars in the thin clouds, are 
lighted and placed inside the veil of water.*’* 

Bishop Heber says “ the gardens are not large, but, 
in their way, must have been extremely beautiful. 
They are full of very old orange and other fruit trees, 

^ Sdttmn^ a Hind! month corresponding to July and August, the 
first month of the rainy season. 

^ Bh&don, a Hindi month corresponding to August and Septem¬ 
ber, the second month of the rainy season. 

* Fols. 580-82. Sayyid Ahmad gives the same 

description* and it is very likely that the above work is his real 
source. Chapter 11, |>p. 45-48, Cawnpore^ 
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with terraces and parterres, on which many rose bushes 
were growing, and even now (January), a few jonquils 
in flower/' 

The ^afar Mahal—the red sandstone pavilion in the 
centre of the main tank—^^vas built by Bahadur Shah 
II, the last Mughal Emperor, ^afar being his poetical 
name. 

Sayyid Ahmad in his account of this building says 
that, “ on one side a bridge for ingress and egress has 
been built."^ This has disappeared, and the pavilion 
has now little to commend it to notice. 

The same historian also whites : “ In the middle of 
this garden (the Hayat Ba khsh ) a large canal flows 
very pleasantly. His Exalted Majesty Siraju-d-Din 
Muhammad Bahadur Shah has now made a jharm^ 
of red stone near the canal towards the west, like 
that of the Qutb SMiib,® and the garden has been much 
improved by this. In this garden there is a holy 
footprint (Qadam Sharif)."^ 

To the souths of the Hayat Ba khsh garden stood a 
small mosque —a later addition—commonly known as 
the “ Chobi Masjid ” or Wooden Mosque. It existed 
up to the time of the Mutiny of 1857, as we find it 

1 AMru-s-^anadtd, Chapter II, p. 20, Lucknow, 1878. 

* Jharna, a kind of shower bath, or water-fall. 

^ The author is perhaps referring to the chute in the Jhama 
Garden at Mehrauli, to which the Emperor added some buildings* 

* Op. cit., Lucknow, 1874, Chapter II, p. 21. It should be 
remembered that “ Qadam ^arif,’* literally a sacred foot, here 
means the footprint of the Prophet. Most probably it is the same 
which was kept in the Delhi Municipal Museum and was recently 
removed to the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, see Nos. C. 28 and 2^ 
Mumim Catalogue. 

* See the old map of the Fort In the Delhi Museum of Archeology 
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mentioned in Sayyid Ahmad’s work, but no trace of 
it is now left. It is described in the following words :— 

“ This mosque was built by King Ahmad Shah in 
A. H. 1164 (A. D. 1750), and being supported by 
columns and arches of wood, was known by the name 
“ Chobi Masjid.” 

‘‘ It was entirely ruined, but was re-built in A. H. 
1267 (A. D. 1850) at Government expense.”^ 

On the entrance of the mosque was the following 
inscription^:— 

“ This mosque was built by the King, Protector 
of the faith 

Who received help from Divine power. 

Whoever performs the prostrations of supplication 
there 

Is sure to be guided by the light of worship. 

The foot of wisdom slipped in astonishment 

When he began to deliberate upon the date. 

The angel, though very pride, was thus inspired: 

‘ The mosque of Ahmad has attained the rank of 
the Zodiac sign. 

Year 1164.’ ” 

The history of the CANAL, by which Shahjahan 
brought water to the Fort from a point thirty kos * 

1 Op, cU., Cawnpore, 1904, Chapter III, p. 92. 

* This inscription is taken from Mifiaiu4-TawanJshf T. W. Beale, 
p. 332, where it is compared wiUt that recorded in 
Lnokiiow, 1874, Chapter II, p. 21. 

> A kos is roughly equal to 2| miles. 
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liigher up the river^ is of no little interest, and is thus 
traced by the authors of Mm^iru-l-Umard and ^AmaU 
i-Sdlih. To the canal he gave the name Nahr-i-Bihi^t.^ 
It is said that it was originally the work of Firoz Shah 
Khalil in A. H. 691 (1291 A. D.) and that he brought 
the canal from the Jumna near Khizrabad to Safaidun,^ 
his hunting ground, a distance of 30 kos from its start¬ 
ing point. After his death it became dry but was 
cleared by Shihabu-d-Din Ahmad ]^an, Governor of 
Delhi in the time of Akbar. He rechristened the canal 
Nahr-i-Shihab after himself, and used it for bringing 
water to his estate in A. H. 969 (1561 A. D.). It again 
became neglected, but in A. H. 1048 (1638 A. D.) 
Shahjahan ordered it to be cleared as far as Safaidun 
and brought thence to the Fort at Delhi.^ Sayyid 
Ahmad in his description states that “ it had become 
dry again, but that in A. H. 1236 (1820 A. D.), it was 
repaired and cleared by, order of Government and 
from that time it contini^es to run for the common 
benefit,”® 


1 Maathiru-l^Umard, Vol. HI, p. 466. See also Ath&ru-g-Sanddid, 
Cawnpore ed.. Chap. II, p. 54. 

Fol. 579. 

‘ Safaidun is shown on the map about 65 miles north-west by 
north of Delhi, in Jind State. 

* Madihiru-UUmard, Vol. Ill, pp. 465-6. 

^ The chronology of this canal, now known as the Western Jumna 
Canal, with its dependent branches serving Ambala, Kar nal, Hissar, 
Kohtak, Delhi and parts of the Kative States of Patiala, Jind and 
Bikauir is given as follows in the Bistort/ and description of Oovem* 
mewt CancSa in the Punjab by Mr. J. J. Hatten (LaWe, Punjab 
Government Press, pp. 1-3);— 

A, D, 1851. —^The Emperor Firoz Sliah utilised the Chautang 
Naddi to conduct water to Hansi and Hissan 

AbotU A. D. 1468 *—Water ceased to flow beyond t|ie lands o| 
llfdtbal, near KarnaL 
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SALlMGARH was built by Salim Shah, son and 
successor of Sher ^ah, as a defence against the approach 
of Humayun (1546 A. D.), the whole circuit of the 
walls being about three quarters of a mile. Originally 
protected by nineteen bastions and said to have cost 
4 lacs, it was still unfinished at Salim Shah's death in 
1552, and was, thereafter, consigned to neglect. Carr 
Stephen (Archcbology of Delhi, p. 195) states that 
** eighty years later (i.c., after the death of Salim 
Shah) Farid Khan, otherwise known as Murtaza Khan, 
an Amir who flourished in the reigns of Akbar and 

A. D, 1568, —^The Emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz 
and brought a supply from the Jumna and the Somb into the Chau* 
tang on to Hansi and Hissar. A valuable aanad by Akbar on this 
■work exists. 

About A, D, 1626, —^Ali Mardan, the famous engineer of the 
Emperor Shahjahan, drew a canal to Delhi, first by way of Gohana, 
along a natural depression now occupied by a main drain, and 
when this failed, by way of Panipat and Sonipat. The cost of 
this work is reported to have been very great, and considerable 
engineering skill was shown. 

A. D, 1707. —Water ceased to reach Hariana (Hansi-Hissar). 

1740. —^Flow ceased at Safaidon on Firoz Shah's line. 

1755-1760, —Delhi branch ceased to flow, owing to political dis¬ 
turbances and the diflicultlos experienced in efficient maintenance, 
especially at the head. 

1810. —^First surveys made by British Government for a restora¬ 
tion of the Delhi branch. 

1817. —Captain Blair appointed to restore the Delhi branch. 

1819. —Delhi branch reopened. 

1820. —^Water once more entered Delhi. 

1823.—Restoration of the Hansi Branch (Firoz’s) began. 

1825. —Hansi branch reopened, etc., etc. 

Of the earlier schemes little need be said. Firoz Shah’s canal by 
which the Hansi branch, below Datrat, was known, was little 
more than a monsoon supply channel, which was led down a drain¬ 
age bed to the tanks at Hansi and Hissar, the royal residences. 

F 
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Jahangir, seems to have obtained SalTmgarh, with 
other possessions along the banks of the Jumna, in 
grant from Akbar, and he built houses in this fort.” 
In 1828 these buildings were in a complete state of 
ruin, but a two-storeyed pavilion and a well-stocked 
garden were still preserved with care by Akbar II, 
who occasionally used to take an airing here undis¬ 
turbed by the public. It was here in August 1788 

Akbar's canal was undoubtedly a perennial channel. The two 
ancient bridges at Karnal and Safaidon testify to this, and there 
is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the sanad, by Akbar, which 
is dated Shawwal A. H. 978, Firozpur, where Akbar was at the 
time. This sanad clearly states that the water was to be obtain¬ 
able ** All the year round.” The existence of a complete system 
of water-courses points to the same fact. No such water-courses 
existed in the channel brought down by Firoz. 

* Ali Mardan’s canal was indeed a great engineering undertaking. 
The river supply coming down the right bank of the Jumna was 
bunded up annually at Fatehgarh near Dadupur, about 14 miles 
below Tajawala. The line followed was the drainage at the foot 
of the high land {hangar) of the right bank. Several cuts through 
the high land had to be made. Drainage and escapes were fairly 
})rovided for. The “ Poolchaddar aqueduct near Delhi taking the 
canal over the Najafgarh jhil drain, and acting at the same time 
as a waste weir, was a great engineering feat at the time. The 
total length of the aqueduct is 80 feet. Thickness of canal floor 
feet, waterway 16 feet at bed, and 19 feet at top of parapets, 
which were 6 feet 9 inches high—all carried on massive 8 feet thick 
piers with out-waters and arches 8 feet span over the drainage. 
This work was repaired by the British Government with slight 
modifications when the branch was opened to Delhi in 1820. The 
water rate appears to have been regulated by the time that the 
outlets remained open. It is stated that 1,000 armed peons and 
500 horses were maintained on the establishment. The net revenue 
from the canals was reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 
horses.” Further information on the history of the Canal of ‘All 
Maxdan I^an will be found in the Memoranda on the Western Jumna 
Canals North Western Provinces^ by Major W. E. Baker, Superin¬ 
tendent of Canals, Northwestern Provinces; London, 1849. In 
it are also given drawings of several of the old Mugj^al aqueducts. 
The Poolchaddar aqueduct is no longer used. It lies close to the 
modem Najafgarh jhil aqueduct, just outoMe Delhi, and is noMT 
maintained as an historical building. 
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that the helpless Emperor Shah ‘ Alam was imprisoned 
after being blinded by the Rohilla brigand, Ghiilam 
Qadir (Keene, p. 19), and some months afterwards 
the latter escaped through Sallmgarh with his followers, 
crossing the five-arched bridge which connected it 
with Lai QilaS or the fort of Shahjahanabad. The 
bridge, built by Jahangir to connect )Salimgarh with 
the main land, was demolished to make way for the 
present railway bridge, but an inscription from it is 
still preserved in the Museum. The translation is as 
follows:— 

“ By the order of the King of the seven climes, 
the Emperor (who rules) with equity, justice 
and good government, 

Jahangir, the son of Emperor Akbar, whose sword 
has subdued the world. 

When this bridge was built in Delhi, the praises 
of which cannot be expressed, 

For the date of its completion wisdom spoke thus • 
‘ The bridge of the Emperor of Delhi (named) 
Jahangir.’ ” 

The value of the letters of this chronogram (Pul-i- 
Shahin^h-i-DehU Jahangir) is equal to A. H. 1031 
(A. D. 1621). 

The meaning of the words placed in the margin of 
the original inscription is as follows: (God is great.) 
(Great in His Glory) (0 ! the Most Victorious.) (0 ! 
Helper.) (0! Bounteous.) (0! Immortal.) (In the 
year 17) (of the accession) (of Jahan^) (Under the 
management) (of ^usain Halabi). (Written by Sharif.) 

f2 
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Another inscription, said to have been on the east 
side of the bridge, is recorded by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
translation being as follows :— 

God is Great.’’ 

‘‘ It was built by the order of King Nuru-d-Din 
Jahangir, the Great. The year and auspi¬ 
cious date (of its erection is found in the 
following chronogram) : An §irdtu-l‘Musta- 
gtm, ‘.That (is the) right path.’ A, H. 
1031.” 


The Fort during the Mutiny. 

The following account has been principally abstracted 
from Fanshawo’s Delhi Past and Present, The Siege of 
Delhi in 1857 by Lieutenant-General Handcock, Seven 
Cities of Delhi by Gordon Hearn, Indian Mutiny Papers, 
Trial of Bahadur ^dh, and Two Native narratives of 
the Mutiny in Delhi, translated by C. T. Metcalfe, 
C.S.I. Only such events as are connected with the 
Palace have been mentioned. 

It would appear from the various accounts that 
Bahadur ^ah II held daily darbdrs in the Fort during 
the occupation of Delhi by the mutineers, these cere¬ 
monies being attended by the principal residents of 
Delhi and officers of the mutinied troops. Questions 
regarding the payment of the troops, levying of taxes 
on the inhabitants for this object, and reports on the 
state of the fighting were discussed, while letters were 
written to induce others to join in the revolt. Sus¬ 
pected spies or traitors were also dealt with and nazars 
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{lit. Presents) presented. The Emperor seems to have 
been, from the first, treated with but scant ceremony, 
his orders being generally disregarded, while when 
the question of the occupation of the city by the English 
became only a matter of days the Palace became com¬ 
pletely disorganised.^ 

On the 11th May 1857 the sepoys from the mutinied 
regiments at Meerut arrived at Delhi and clamoured 
for admittance to the Palace, declaring that they had 
killed the English at Meerut and had come to fight for 
the true faith. Captain Douglas, commandant of the 
palace guard, wished to go dowm and speak to them, 
but being dissuaded by the Emperor, Bahadur Shah II, 
he contented himself with addressing them from the 
balcony of the Mu^amman Burj. He was, however, 
defied, and the sepoys of the palace guard, furnished 
by the 38th Native Infantry, admitted the mutineers. 
Captain Douglas then proceeded with the civil authori¬ 
ties to the Calcutta gate of the city in order to inter¬ 
view the rebels, but the party was attacked by the 
sepoys who had efiected an entrance by the water gate, 
and obliged to retreat to the Lahore gate of the Palace. 
The Native Infantry on guard refused to fire on the 


^ The mutineers, cavalry and infantiy, occupied the 5ayat 
Bakhsh garden and the Mahtab Ba^, injuring them considerably. 
Magazine stores were kept by them in the Diwan-i-I^agg, whde 
they spread their bedding in the same building. Bepeated orders 
were given by the King to the rebel troops not to occupy the royal 
farra snkh ana. and the regiment of cavalry were also told frequently 
to evaoute the gardens. “These,” said the King, “were places 
which not even Nadir Shah or Ahmad ^ah or any of the British 
Governor-Generals of India ever entered on horseback.” The 
troops also galloped up to the Hall of Audience and the Jalwa 
l^na (Jilmkh&m, see p. 21), wearing caps instead of turbans. 
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mutineers, and Mr. Simon Fraser, Commissioner at 
Dellii, remonstrated with them for their behaviour; 
he then turned to mount the steps leading to Captain 
Douglas’s rooms. As he placed his foot on the first 
step, two men, named ‘‘ Karlik Beg ” and “ Muj^al 
Beg,” rushed forward and cut him down. In another 
account Haji, a lapidary, is cited as the murderer of 
Mr. Fraser. Captain Douglas, already wounded in the 
ankle, had been carried upstairs in a fainting condi¬ 
tion, but, on recovering, gave orders for all doors and 
windows to be closed. The others in the room were 
Mr. Jennings, the Chaplain, and a friend, two married 
ladies, and two girls, Miss Jennings and Miss ClifEord, 
who had been conveyed to the Begam’s Palace for 
protection. The doors were then broken in and all 
the occupants immediately cut to pieces. The same 
day two §uhedms were admitted to a private audience 
with the Emperor as the representatives of the crowds 
of rebel soldiery, and protested that they would “ bring 
the revenue of the whole Empire to the King’s trea¬ 
sury.” The news of the death of some more officers 
then reached the Palace, followed by the arrival of a 
regiment of cavalry who took up their position 
in the court of the Diwan-i-Khass. Many of the men 
forcibly intruded themselves into the presence of the 
Emperor, and the interior of the Fort became a 
scene of the wildest confusion. Orders were issued 
by Tlsikmi Ahsanullah Khan to the Princes to assume 
command of the several regiments. Throughout the 
whole of the 12th May the Palace was thronged with 
soldiers demanding pay. Formerly a silver throne 
had been kept in the Hall of Special Audience on 
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which the King used to take his seat on special occasions 
of State; but since the year 1842 the presentation of 
the usual offering by the Agent to the Governor General 
on occasion of salutes and interviews had been dis¬ 
allowed. This throne was then removed and placed 
in a recess in the passage behind the King’s sitting 
room, and since that time was in disuse till the 12th 
May 1857, when it was brought out again, and the 
King took his seat on it, as on a throne. The Emperor 
also left the Fort and proceeded through the city on 
an elephant to allay the fears of the inhabitants. On 
his return, he found the court of the Diwan-i-Khass 
again full of soldiers, and pointed out to some of the 
subeddrs that, hitherto, the enclosure had been sacred 
to Royalty alone, and never entered forcibly by armed 
men. In the evening of the same day he again had 
cause to complain of disrespect, being addressed by 
some ** Are Bdd^dh ! Are Buddhe ! ” I say, King; 
I say, you old man ”); while others caught him by 
the hand or touched his beard. Thirty persons had 
taken refuge in the underground apartments of the 
Raja of Kishangarh, and on the 13th May a few of 
these escaped, but were recaptured and taken to the 
Palace. It is said that the King ordered that all the 
captives should be sent thither, but his orders were 
disregarded. On May 14th the Emperor was so dis¬ 
tracted by the turmoil going on around him that he 
refused audience to all. He ordered a search to be 
made for the bodies of Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas, 
that they might be interred in the Christian burial 
ground, while the other bodies were to be thrown into 
the river. 
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On May 16th, a large number of mutineers assembled 
before the Palace and threatened the Emperor, accus¬ 
ing him of concealing some forty Europeans. They 
threatened to abduct Zinat Mahal, the Queen, and 
hold her as a hostage for the Emperor’s loyalty. On 
this day, at about 9-30 or 10 a.m., all the Europeans 
in the Palace, forty-nine in number, principally women 
and children,^ were murdered in cold blood near a 
tank in the centre of the square before the Naubat 
Khana. The Palace on May 21st was crowded with 
a howling mob of men demanding pay. 

Bahadur Shah II left the Palace on the 25th and 
proceeded to the Jami‘ Masjid for prayer. The next 
day a discovery was made that some one had filled 
the guns in the Salimgarh with kankar and stone. 
Hakim Ahsanullah Khan was suspected and narrowly 
escaped wi{h his life. 

An unnamed European, dressed as a Hindu fortune 
teller, and “ carrying an almanack,” was brought into 
the Palace on the 29th and murdered. 

On May 30th news was received that the mutineers 
had been defeated by the English at the Hindan, and 
numbers of wounded men appeared in the city. The 
Emperor held a court at night and was much per¬ 
plexed at the turn affairs had taken. 

News of the murder of the English at Bareilly reached 
the Palace on the 3Ist, and on the same day the King 
issued orders that he would no longer receive any 
petitions in person, but that they must be sent to 
Ma^bub 'All Khan and Hakun AJ^sanullah KMn. 

^ It is said that there were only five or six men among them* 
100 or 160 raffians were employed in the work in murder. 
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News reached the Palace that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra had been informed of the events at Delhi. 

A lev6e was held on the 3rd June attended by ‘‘ all 
the nobles of the city.’’ Some Mug^als also pre¬ 
sented themselves and asked permission to raise the 
flag of Jihad (Religious War). 

The son of one Plya Mai Malsuri was seized on June 
8th, and brought before the Emperor, his father being 
suspected of providing the English with supplies. The 
next day a petition was sent to the Palace for his re¬ 
lease on the ground that Piya Mai had supplied the 
mutineers with provisions daily and in no way be¬ 
friended the English. 

On June 10th the Emperor issued a proclamation 
for the forcible opening of all the shops in the city. 
The mutineers lost heavily in an engagement on the 
same day, while some 100 English were killed. Their 
heads were cut ofi and paraded through the city. 
Fifty sepoys seized Raja Ajit Singh of Patiala and 
brought him as a prisoner before the Emperor. He 
was threatened with death unless he used his influence 
with his brother, who was in league with the English. 
The Raja threw himself at the Emperor’s feet and 
implored his protection, and, it being explained that 
there had been a difference between the brothers for 
some time, his immediate release was ordered. 

On June 11th the Emperor ordered one hundred 
maunds of gunpowder to be prepared, being cheered 
by the marksmanship of one Quli Khan, an artillery 
man, who kept up a constant fire on the English. A 
confidential report was received that the Queen of 
England, on receipt of news of the Mutiny, had ordered 
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the despatch of 24,000 troops. The next day one 
Piyar^ Lai was taken forcibly before the Emperor 
and charged with supplying sulphur to the English. 
Bahadur Shah expressed displeasure at the failure of 
the mutineers to drive off the English. 

On June 14th a mahdwat, who had deserted with 
his elephant from the English camp, made his way 
to the Palace, and the elephant was appropriated by 
the Emperor for his own use. The next day seven 
cannon balls fell into the Palace. The Emperor 
threatened to leave Delhi and retire to the Qutb unless 
the troops left the city. 

On June 17th ‘ seven carts with lime ’ were des¬ 
patched for the repairs of Salimgarh, while a cannon 
which had been lying at the door of the Palace since 
the time of Shahjahan, was mounted at the Lahore 
gate. It being a long range gun, it was intended to 
annoy the English troops marching from Agra.” 

An audience was held on the 20th and attended by 
the officers of the Nasirabad regiments who had muti¬ 
nied on the 22nd ; three regiments also arrived from 
Jullundhur. Their officers attended the audience and 
complained that they had been attacked by Patiala 
troops. They boasted that they had killed the Col¬ 
lector of Nasirabad and had taken his elephant, which 
they brought with them. The Emperor said that 
they were “ Great Bahadurs^ whose like was not to be 
met with ”, 

The next day the gun of the time of Shahjahan was 
mounted.^ Quli Khan, who has already been referred 

^ Tv)0 native nafrativea of the mntinif ,—appears from the text 
as if this was a different gun from the one previously mentioned. 
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to, was brought before the Emperor on the 24th and 
charged with being in collusion with the English. 
Some of his shots had apparently gone astray and 
killed some of the mutineers. A large darhdr was 
held on the 25th at which Bahadur ^ah received 
reports of the state of affairs. He addressed the 
sarddrs of the sepoys and pointed out to them that 
they were destroying the kingdom that had lasted 
500 years, adding that after an engagement with the 
English they always returned “ topsy turvy He 
expressed the wish that they should all leave the city, 
and the following day issued a general order to this 
effect. 

On the 28th the leading inhabitants waited on the 
Emperor to pay their respects. A man caught digging 
a mine in the Palace, in connivance with the English, 
was blown from a gun at Salimgarh. Little of import¬ 
ance happened during the next two days save the 
arrival of some 500 ‘ fanatics,’ who presented an ele¬ 
phant they had taken from the English. 

On July 2nd Muhammad Bakht Khan, a Bareilly 
mutineer, was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and he 
seems to have been given full control, not only of the 
army but of the civil administration. 

On the 3rd he attended at the Palace accompanied 
by “two European sergeants who had accompanied 
his force from Bareilly and made themselves very 
useful ”, They had also, it was stated, prevented the 
Europeans at Bareilly blowing away natives from 
guns. They were ordered to report on the various 
batteries. Nothing worthy of especial remark occurred 
within the next few days in the Palace. The daily 
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audience was thronged by those who complained of 
being plundered by the mutineers. On the 6th a man 
at Salimgarh had his head taken off by a cannon ball; 
an order was issued that youths without turbans and 
all armed men were to be henceforth excluded from 
the Dlwan-i-|^ass. A levee was held in the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm on the 8th. The next day several Europeans, 
who were found concealed in the sardi of Mahbub ‘Ali 
Khan, were decapitated and their heads laid before 
the Emperor, who gave a reward of 100 rupees to the 
murderers. 

On the 10th Bahadur Shah visited the battery at 
Salimgarh. On the 13th he entered the Diwan-i- 
Khass through the Khaspura ’’ gate and “ all the 
nobles of Delhi and officers of the army paid their 
respects.” A regimental band was in attendance, and 
received two gold mohurs for their services. Five 
himdred ladders were prepared by the orders of 
Muhammad BalAt Khan, so that the sepoys could 
escape over the wall in the event of the English enter¬ 
ing the city. On the 18th the Emperor entered the 
Diwan-i-‘Amm and received the salutations of the 
nobles who were present. The next day he visited 
Salimgarh. He was also informed by the Commander- 
in-Chief that an English sergeant and two English 
soldiers had been executed in the river bed. The King, 
as if under a divine inspiration, suddenly said, “ If 
I be altogether victorious, I shall go to Agra after 
the victory and make a pilgrimage to Ajmer and visit 
the tomb of Salim Chishti (?).” On the 20th he in¬ 
spected the property of some murdered Europeans and 
ordered it to be made over to the Begam. He visited 
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Sallmgarh the following day and inspected a newly raised 
regiment, which was given the number 56. The darha/r 
of the 22nd was the occasion of a complaint by Bakht 
Khan regarding a rumour in circulation to the effect 
that he was in league with the English, and was in 
the habit of “ slinking home and leaving his men to 
fight without orders.” The Emperor assured him that 
he trusted him, and ‘‘ that he (the King) had no cause 
for enmity with the English, but felt that he would 
be exalted by the army that had rushed to his protec¬ 
tion.” The Princes, on this occasion, took exception 
to the actions of the Commander-in-Chief who whis¬ 
pered in the King’s ear in their presence. The General 
apologised with flattery to the Princes and the matter 
was dropped. On the 23rd the Emperor visited Salim- 
garh, while an elephant, brought in by the landholders 
of Kalanaur (?), was presented to him and sent to the 
royal stables. 

He again inspected Salimgarh on the 28th and after¬ 
wards held a darbdr in the Diwan-i-‘Amm. “ There 
was a great gathering of officers.” Hakim Ahsanullah 
Khan demurred to one of the Emperor’s orders regard¬ 
ing the killing of cows during the ‘/d, and the Emperor 
closed the audience in anger. The audience on the 
30th was marked by a somewhat similar incident. 
“ The son of Nawab Muhammad Mir Khan was seated 
during the audience; after Bahadur Shah had left, 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Khan said to him : “ It is very impro¬ 
per that you should remain seated whilst all other 
nobles stand, and you, too, must stand in future, and 
not take a seat, else it will not go well with you.” At 
the audience of August 2nd the Emperor recited the 
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following verses which he had composed and sent to 
Bakht Khan:— 

“ May all the enemies of the Faith be killed 
today; 

The Firangls be destroyed, root and branch! 

Celebrate the festival of the 'Id-i^Qurhan by 
great slaughter : 

Put our enemies to the edge of the sword, slay, 
and spare not! ’’ 

The same evening the officers were attempting to 
raise the hopes of the Emperor, and exclaimed, “ by 
the help of Gk)d, we shall take the Ridge yet. At that 
moment a round shot from the English entered Salim- 
garh and killed a sepoy.” 

On the 7th, while the Emperor was in the Salim- 
garh Fort, he received news that the sepoys were 
coming to plunder the Palace. He was standing in 
the porch of the gateway at the time and at that 
moment some sepoys arrived in search of Ahsanullah 
Khan who was suspected of being in league with the 
English. Bahadur Shah commanded Hasan ‘Ali Khan, 
also suspected of treachery, to be hidden behind the 
throne in the throne room, while Ahsanullah Khan was 
to be taken to the “ underground place for worship,”^ 
and it was explained to the sepoys that he was not 
in the Palace, After some time they returned and 
demanded that he should be given up to them; This 
was refused at first, but the Hakim was eventually 
handed over to them and confined in the room kept 
for the custody of the crown jewels.^ 

^ This plaoe has not yet been identified. 

* To the north of the Piw&n-i-*Amm court, 
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On August 8th, the Begam sent word to Bahadur 
Shah that she, too, was suspected in being in league 
with the English, and she had been warned that the 
sepoys intended to plunder the Palace. Hakim Al^an- 
ullah Khan was released on the 10th and restored to 
favour. In an audience held on the 13th the Emperor 
objected to the wearing of pistols in his presence. On 
the 15th three hundred sepoys, “ despairing of their 
pay and disheartened at the result of the rebellion, 
brought in their fire-arms and left the city through the 
Calcutta gate for their own homes.” 

The Emperor held a council of war in the Sallmgarh 
Fort on the 18th. On the 21st Balit Khan brought 
some elephants and horses for his inspection, and he 
went at once to the porch of the gate of the Palace 
and selected seventeen horses. Salimgarh was visited 
the next day and the battery there ordered to fire a 
few rounds, Bahadur Shah remarking that it was to 
be regretted that instead of the fire of the English 
being silenced their batteries were getting nearer every 
day. The gunners replied, “ No fear, your Majesty; 
we are getting the better of them.” On the 23rd the 
same battery was ordered to elevate their guns so as 
to reach the English camp. The heads of five English¬ 
men, killed at Indore, were brought before the King. 
General Ba^t Khan was accused by his officers of 
negotiating with the English and orders were issued 
that he was not to be admitted to the Palace, Several 
foot soldiers attended the darbdr and complained that 
no opium could be purchased in the bazar. 

On the 24th the Emperor visited Salimgarh where 
^Qxne excavations for buried treasure were in progress, 
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Nothing was, however, found, save some small field 
pieces. The following day he went on the river and 
watched the artillery fire directed on the English from 
the Fort. 

More demands were made for pay by deputations of 
officers and Bahadur Shah offered them some of the 
crown jewels which they refused, saying that they 
were satisfied of his willingness to give up his life and 
property to sustain them. 

On the 31st of August the coat and shoes of the 
Prophet Muhammad were brought to the Palace from 
the Mosque of Nulub-u-Din (sic). 

The daily darbdr continued throughout the first half 
of September, being generally thronged by sepoys 
demanding their pay, or by the unfortunate inhabi¬ 
tants of the city who were being freely robbed. On 
September 4th, Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s house at the 
Qutb was plundered and the property brought to the 
Emperor. He was much displeased as he had appointed 
servants for its safe custody. Whether he intended to 
take it for himself or protect it out of a friendly feeling 
for the owner is a matter of speculation. The local 
jewellers were brought in a body to the Palace on the 
7th and were informed that 8 lacs of rupees must be 
immediately forthcoming for the troops, while on the 
following day the police proceeded to collect three 
months’ rent from all the inhabitants of the city. 
Much of the money intended for the troops appears 
about this time, to have been appropriated by the 
Princes. Reference is again made to Bahadur Shah 
repairing, during these days, to the “imderground 
mosque/’ Several proclamations were issued that he 
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would lead an attack in person against the English 
and that all citizens, irrespective of caste, were to take 
the field. It was rumoured on the 14th that the 
English would assault the city, and the Emperor re¬ 
mained in his private apartments. The assault, as is 
well known, actually took place and was successful. 
The 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th were spent in clearing 
the mutineers out of the ground between the town 
walls and Palace, and in shelling the latter and Salim- 
garh, which was still occupied by the enemy. 

On the 19th Ba^t Khan represented to the Emperor 
that his only safety lay in flight, and begged him to 
accompany him and renew war in the open country. 
Bahadur ^ah, however, allowed the army to depart 
without him and took refuge in the tomb of Humayun. 
On the same day the Lahore gate of the Palace, which 
appeared to be deserted save for an occasional gun 
shot fired at the troops at the end of the ^andi Chauk, 
was blown in. The 4th Punjab Infantry broke the 
chain of the inner gate by firing muskets close to it, 
and charged down the vaulted passage (the Ohhatta 
Chauk) into the Palace. A single sentry remained in 
the passage and fired at Lieutenant McQueen, but the 
bullet went through that officer’s helmet only. Shortly 
after the Palace had been entered from this side Lieute¬ 
nant Aikman, V. 0., also of the 4th Infantry, entered 
it from Sallmgarh, again meeting a solitary sentry 
only. It was found to be deserted save for some 
fanatics and wounded sepoys who were quickly dis¬ 
posed of. Headquarters were established in the Palace, 
which was held by the 60th Rifles and the Kumaun 
battalion. Major Wilson’s personal guard was drawn 

a 
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from the Sirmur Gurkhas, as a compliment to that 
gallant regiment. On the 21st Lieutenant Hodson 
captured the Emperor a few miles south of the city, 
and on the following day two of his sons were taken 
at the tomb of Humayun and summarily shot. On 
the 21st a royal salute was fired in honour of the cap¬ 
ture of the city, and on Sunday, the 27th, a thanks¬ 
giving service was held in the Diwan-i-Khass. The 
following January the Emperor of Delhi was brought 
to trial in the same building, and, after an investigation 
lasting forty days, he was convicted of having made 
war against the British, with abetting rebellion, with 
proclaiming himself the reigning sovereign of India, 
and with causing, or being accessory to, the death of 
many Europeans. He was sentenced to be trans¬ 
ported for life, and was sent to Rangoon where he died 
on November 7th, 1862. 

“ General ** Ba^t Khan was much sought for after 
the mutiny but was never found or heard of. He does 
not appear to have been killed. He was an artillery 
svbeddr of a famous field battery and had served with 
it at Jalalabad under Sale in the first Afghan war. 
The battery had a mural crown as an honorary decora¬ 
tion on their guns. 

Archaeological work carried out in Ddlii Fort* 

Previous to the year 1903 the historical buildings, 
of the Fort at Delhi and their immediate surroundings 
were in the most neglected and unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion. Many of them were sadly in need of repair, 
others were used as barrack rooms or stores, while the 
area in which they stood was out up by modem loads^ 
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and disfigured by unsightly military buildings. Old 
levels were obliterated, and the disheartened visitor to 
the former Palace of the ‘‘ Great Moghul ” wandered 
aimlessly about from building to building. Seen under 
these conditions, the place lost much of its interest 
and it was impossible for the average visitor to revi¬ 
sualise its former condition. The associations of the 
Port, its place in history and architecture demanded 
that something should be done, and the gardens as 
they now stand together with the conservation of the 
buildings in the area, are the outcome of the improve¬ 
ments suggested by the Director General of Archeeology 
in 1902. These suggestions embodied the acquisition 
from the military authorities of as much of the old 
area formerly occupied by the Palace as was possible, 
so that it might be enclosed and kept in a state of 
orderliness, and the buildings it contained secured 
from further molestation or damage. This done, the 
ground was to be reduced as far as was possible to its 
old levels, the modern buildings and roads removed, 
and the area was to be laid out in lawns and shrubberies 
so that the buildings might be seen under more happy 
conditions. 

The lawns and shrubberies were to represent respec¬ 
tively the position of former courtyards and buildings 
which had been removed, but whose position was 
traceable by the help of their buried foundations and 
old plans. In the case of the northern portion of the 
area—^the i^ayat Ba khah garden, where vestiges of the 
old water channels and causeways were abundant, but 
buried under three feet of earth and rubbish—^the fact 
t^hat the gardens would be eventually used for occasions 

G 2 
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sucli as the Koyal Garden Party held during the recent 
Durbar, necessitated more reconstructive work, so that 
the old channels and fountains could be made to fulfil 
their former functions. It must not be imagined that, 
small though the area may appear to many, all this has 
been accomplished with a sweep of the pen. Till 1908 
work was going on slowly, and its completion would 
have taken many more years had it not been that the 
Coronation Durbar created a demand that the build¬ 
ings, which had so many years before witnessed the 
similar ceremonies of the “ Great Moghul,” should be 
seen under more ideal conditions. 

The evacuation of the ground by the military authori¬ 
ties, the preparation of new buildings to take the place 
of those removed outside the area, and the diBGlculties 
of irrigation owing to the danger of mosquitoes breed¬ 
ing in water standing in the gardens had all to be 
arranged for, before the scheme could be successfully 
brought to a conclusion. 

In 1904-05 excavations were made on a large scale 
in the 5ayat Ba khsh garden which laid bare the ancient 
tanks and water channels. The extent of the large 
tank, of which the ^afar Mahal is the central feature, 
was also determined. In 1905-06 the work was con¬ 
tinued, and a start was made on the reconstruction of 
the old channels. Fragments of the ornamental kerb 
and cause-ways were found between the tank and the 

Sawan ” pavilion, and from these, together with the 
old plans, which showed the border, it was possible to 
carry out the work with certainty. The large central 
tank, built by Shahiahan. appears to have been deep¬ 
ened, probably at the same time as the ^afar Mail^ 
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was erected in its centre, and this had been done by 
building a parapet on the top of the ornamental border. 
Had this parapet been r !ded by the British the course 
would have been obvious, but it bore elaborate sur¬ 
roundings and was obviously Mughal work. Accord¬ 
ingly it was felt that the traces of the parapet’s exist¬ 
ence should not be destroyed, and the missing portions 
of it have been therefore restored so that the tank can 
be filled up to the higher level. 

The parapet round the tank was completed in 1906- 
07, while the construction of the four main causeways 
with their channels, pavements and ornamental beds 
was proceeded with. They were completed in 1907-08, 
and during the excavation traces of subsidiary channels 
were discovered, dividing each quarter of the garden 
into four equal squares. The clearance of the entire 
site was not attempted until 1908-09, there being 
di£G.culties in finding a place to dump the spoil earth 
taken from the works. Further excavations revealed 
a pathway on the east side of the garden connecting 
the north and south pathways. Part of this only was 
repaired at first, the remainder being completed when 
the battery and military road to it on the east terrace 
were removed in 1913. It was a pity that the site 
could not be lowered to its original level in the first 
instance, as the sides of the channels, after they were 
dug out, were found to be in a ka chcha condition and 
needing considerable repairs. In the summer of 1908, 
a conference was held at Simla at which the Directory- 
General of Archsaology and representative military 
authorities were present, and among other important 
pcdnts, it was decided that the tai]k and channels 
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the Hayat Ba^sh garden could be filled between 1st 
December and 31st March,^ servants’ quarters within 
the archaeological area demolished, and that the Naubat 
Khana, the Shah Burj and the Mumtaz Mahal could be 
included in the area. 

In 1909-10 substantial progress was made in the 
work on the gardens, and the iron railings round the 
area were practically complete. The main entrance to 
the garden was fixed through the Naubat Khana. 
thereby reviving the old Mughal custom; for it was 
at this point that all visitors to the court descended 
from their palanquins or elephants and approached 
the Royal presence on foot; while one private entrance 
was provided to the south of the Diwan-i-‘Amm and a 
special military entrance near the Shah Burj, so that 
access could be gained to the battery on the east ter¬ 
race. In the Hayat BalAsh garden the work on the 
minor intersecting causeways with their water channels 
had been completed, and the whole of the area of this 
garden had been lowered to its original level and 
dressed ready for grass. At the end of the year the 
work on the water supply which now irrigates the 
whole garden was well in hand. The water is raised 
up from two old wells, one of which is outside the 
area on the barrack square, into reinforced concrete 
tanks behind the Bhadon ” pavilion, by means of 
two electrically driven pumps. 

The buildings within the area have, since 1902, all 
been thoroughly repaired. The work on the mosaics 
in the Diwan-i-^Amm has already been referred to, 

^ It has uniortimatdy been foond impossible to arrange for this 
owing to danger of malaria. 
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while modern additions have been removed from the 
Naubat Khana, Rang Mahal and Mumtaz Mahal, and 
these buildings restored, as far as compatible with the 
precepts of archceological conservation, to their former 
appearance. The Shah Burj pavilion which was, in 
1904, in imminent danger of falling has been perma¬ 
nently secured, while the pavilions of the Hayat Ba khsh 
garden have been thoroughly overhauled, and their 
marble tanks and cascades revealed. 

In 1910-11 the Hayat Ba khsh garden was grassed 
and planted. The positions of the old buildings are 
indicated by masses of flowering shrubs, while a screen 
of conifers, backed by greviUea trees, masks the iron 
railings and barracks surrounding the area. With the 
exception of the cast terrace the garden was now com¬ 
plete, and it was easy to see that the whole area, when 
treated on these lines, gave abundant promise of future 
charm. Early in January 1911 Sir John Hewett with 
the Durbar Committee had visited the gardens, and it 
was decided that a Royal garden party should be held 
there at the time of the Coronation Durbar, and that 
the rest of the area should be laid out immediately, in 
accordance with the scheme of the Archasological 
Department. The most difficult part of the work 
remaining to be done was the trenching for the shrub¬ 
beries and lawns. The debris of old buildings and 
roads had to be removed and suitable earth provided. 
The large tank between the Rang Mahal and the Diwan- 
i-‘Amm which had been filled up and crossed by 
a military road and a drain, was excavated. Traces 
were found in its centre of a little square building 
with a central tank, probably designed on the same 
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lines as the ^afar Mahal in the Hayat Ba khsh garden, 
and reached by a little causeway, the bases of the 
piers of which were found in situ. These, with what 
remained of the building, have been carefully pre¬ 
served. Ib has not been possible hitherto to provide 
sufficient water for this tank so the bottom has been 
grassed. Some of the old coping stones were found 
in position, and an old stone ring was found, built in 
one corner of the tank, which points to the probability 
of its having been screened on occasion from the sun 
by a ^miydna (sunawning). 

The marble basin, originally belonging to the Fort, 
but which had found its way into the Queen’s gardens 
in the city (see page 18) was brought back and has 
been placed in the centre of the little platform in this 
tank. Old pictures clearly show this basin placed in 
front of the Rang Mahal, but how far from it is diffi¬ 
cult to judge; it has consequently been placed here 
as being as near its old position as could be deter¬ 
mined with accuracy. 

The paths have been laid down so as to follow as far 
as possible their old lines. The inner and outer courts 
in front of the Diwan-i-Khass are represented by lawns 
and the buildings between them by shrubberies, com¬ 
posed of Inga hedges, backed by banks of Acalephan 
and Duranta^ while behind these again are taller shrubs 
such as Murry, HameUa, Bougainvillea (the compact 
variety), Hibiscus, Tecoma, etc. It should be added 
that in trenching for these shrubberies the foundations 
of the old buildings were found as expected in almost 
every case. 
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Grass courts have similarly been formed in front of 
the Diwan-i-‘Amm and Mumtaz Matal. In the case 
of the first, the old courtyard that formerly existed in 
front of it, and which witnessed the daily darbdr bf the 
Emperor, was lined at either side by ddldns or colon¬ 
nades, as at Agra. All traces of these had vanished 
and a military road ran between the Naubat Khana 
and the Diwan-i-‘Amm. The old colonnades are now 
represented by a screen of grevilleas and conifers. The 
line of grevilleas to the north of the central pathway 
occupies almost the same position as the old colon¬ 
nade, but that to the south is unavoidably nearer to 
the central pathway owing, as has already been said, 
to its being impossible to remove the military road 
which runs outside the new railing. 

Another shrubbery runs due north and south from 
the ends of the Diwan-i-‘Amm and represents the 
buildings seen starring from the ends of the Dlwan-i- 
‘Amm in the old pictures and plans. These buildings 
screened ofiE the private precincts of the Palace from 
the public eye. 

The grass court in front of the Mumtaz Mahal is not 
reduced to its original level as yet, and it will be seen 
that the plinth of this building is still partially hidden. 
The fragments of a marble tank were found in front 
of it through which a water pipe had unfortunately 
been laid. When this portion of the garden is dealt 
with, it may be possible to do something to expose the 
tank in question between the Rang Mal^l and the 
Mumtaz Trenching revealed an underground 

drain leading to a doorway in the outer wall of the 
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Fort (see page 7), which had apparently been bricked 
up by Mu^al builders themselves. 

The other portion of the garden that still remained 
to be put in order at the end of 1910 was the east ter* 
race of the Hayat Ba khsh garden. This is raised some 
5 feet above the level of the remainder of the garden. 
There were buildings on it formerly and it was found 
that a retaining wall ran along its western face. The 
backing of this was found and has been preserved by 
Mughal brick facing with recessed pointing. This wall 
ran from the north wall of the Hammam to the Shah 
Burj, but it was impossible, at first, to continue its 
alignment owing to the presence of the gun battery 
and military road which gave access to it. The re¬ 
moval of the battery has brought to light traces of the 
pavilion, the Moti Mahal, that formerly existed here, 
which is now represented by the large rectangular 
clump of shrubbery. 

Since 1913 the principal work that has been carried 
out in the Fort has been in connection with the improve¬ 
ment of the Hayat Ba khsh garden and the completion 
of the restored water-channel and causeways therein; 
while copper-plated doors of appropriate design were 
affixed to the openings in the Eliass Mahal which had 
been fitted up in the Muj^al manner to enable the 
visitor to visualise the interior appointments of the 
period. 

The outline of the water-channel named the Nahr-i- 
Bihi^t (Stream of Paradise) disclosed during the ex¬ 
cavations in 1910 has since been represented by flower 
beds. In front of the Hira Mabal was also found a 
shallow basin with a channel leading westwardi evi* 
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dently to connect up with the minor channel of the 
Hayat Ba khsh garden which runs into the path near 
this point; from the character of the work it appeared 
to be of the late Mughal period. The Nahr-i-Bihisht 
was provided with fountains at frequent intervals and 
the copper pipes of several of these were found. After 
passing along the east terrace in the manner described 
the water entered the channel in the Hammam and so 
passed on along the outer range of buildings to the 
Bang Mal^al. 

The new water installation, also calls for comment. 
This, besides providing for the irrigation of the garden 
and shrubberies, enables the channels of the Hayat 
Ba khsh garden and the ^^^far Mahal tank to be filled. 
It also provides for the working of the fountains in 
the ^afar Mahal tank and in the main channels run¬ 
ning from the Sawan ’’ to the “ Bhadon ” pavilions, 
and for the cascades in these two last and in the Shah 
Burj. The marble channel from the Hammam to the 
south end of the Bang Ma^al can also be provided with 
water, as formerly, while a fountain jet has been fixed 
in the marble basin in front of the Bang Mahal. 

The amount of water required to operate the foun¬ 
tains and cascades and at the same time to fill the tanks 
and channels is very considerable, and continuous 
pumping for about two weeks is necessary. The mili¬ 
tary authorities at present object to the water standing 
in the garden and channels unless covered with kerosene 
to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. This considera¬ 
tion also forbade the disposal of the water on the ground 
below the Fort and a scheme has accordingly been 
prepared by which the water can be raised into the 
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tanks again and so re-used. However, the removal of 
certain of the military barracks to the immediate west 
of the Ba khsh garden has been hinted at, so it 

is hoped that these difl&culties may be eventually over¬ 
come and that the fountains and tanks may be perma¬ 
nently provided with water during the cold season and 
not for important ceremonial occasions only, as at 
present. The additional charm the sheets of water 
give to the buildings and gardens cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

The removal of the barracks to the west of the Hayat 
Ba^sh garden would also enable its western portion 
to be completed, together with the Mahtab Bag^, a 
work which would greatly enhance the charm of the 
Fort. The acquisition of the strip of ground between 
the Mumtaz Mahal and the Asad Burj has also been 
suggested to the authorities, so that the whole of the 
east terrace of the Fort, from north to south, may be 
open to visitors. 

The accompanying table shows the amount spent 
annually on repairs and improvements to the Fort, 
since 1883-84:— 


Bs. A. F. 


1883>84 







2,226 

0 

0 

1884-85 







6,842 

0 

0 

1885-86 







599 

0 

0 

1886-87 







8,037 

0 

0 

1887-88 







4,645 

0 

0 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 







8,5i9 

0 

0 

1891-92 







1,230 

0 

0 

1892-93 







1,350 

0 

0 


CSMftedover 


. 28,448 0 0 
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1893.94 


Brought forward 

• 

Rs. 

28,448 

1,689 

A. P. 

0 0 

0 0 

1894-96 







526 


1896-96 







731 

of 0 

1896-97 







517 

OfO 

1897-98 







1,760 

0 0 

1898-99 









1899-1900 









1900-01 







543 

0 0 

190102 







509 

0 0 

1902-03 







700 

0 0 

1903-04 







19,123 

0 0 

1904-06 







10,462 

0 0 

1905-06 







26,663 

0 0 

1906-07 







8,106 

0 0 

1907-08 







10,201 

0 0 

1908-09 







34,813 

0 0 

1909-10 







20,092 

0 0 

1910-11 







26,948 

0 0 

1911-12 (Coronation Durbar 

year) 



81,240 

0 0 

1912-13 






4,881 

0 0 

1913-14 







9,094 

0 0 

1914-15 







6,935 

0 0 

1915-16 







2,747 

0 0 

1916-17 







2,200 

0 0 

1917-18 







1,100 

0 0 

1918-19 







1,100 

0 0 

1919-20 







1,100 

0 0 

1920-21 







1,100 

0 0 

1921-22 







1,100 

0 0 

1922-23 







1,184 

0 0 

1923-24 







1,867 

0 0 

1924-25 







1,008 

0 0 

1926-26 







1,006 

0 0 

1926-27 







2,948 

0 0 

1927-28 



9 




1,228 

0 0 

1928-29 



• 




1,415 

0 0 

1929-30 



# 




852 

0 0 

1930-31 



« 




2,866 

0 0 

1931-32 







1,916 

0 0 

1932-33 







525 

0 0 

1933-34 







3,948 

0 0 

1934-35 







1,662 

0 0 

1935 36 







1,691 

0 0 


Totai> . 3,28,431 0 0 


MGIPD-^->ni.9-Sl—9-3-S7—2.00Q. 












